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ANDALUCIA (Orig. or Simp.) 
























GUADALQUIVIR . $.60 
ANTE EL ESCORIAL JUNGLE DRUMS (Karabali 60 
pce ™ LA COMPARSA (Orig. or Simp.)........ .60 
composes MALAGUENA (Orig. or Simp)... .60 
DANZA LUCUML .. RAPSODIA NEGA  xcscsccscssiciccncn 1:00 
DANZA NEGRA SAN FRANCISCO EL GRANDE... .75 
GITANERIAS (Orig. or Simp.) ooo 60 TRES MINIATURAS. cecssssmoonommmnnnne 1.00 
GRANADA 1.00 ZAMBRA. GITANA  cvssennnsnsnsusnsnsnenonnane 60 
RAND ORCHESTRAS 
‘ ANDALUCIA Small Full Grand 


Full Band.......... $3.50 Sym. Orch. Orch. Orch. 








ANDALUCIA ... $1.75 $2.40 = 
COMPARSA. LA oe : ARAGONESA 1.75 2.40 $3.00 
aa . ym. CORDOBA 1.75 2.40 3.50 























GITANERIAS bs LA COMPARSA 1.75 2.40 3.50 
Full Band... Sym. 750 DANZA LUCUMI 1.25 1.75 2.50 
GITANERIAS ... 1.75 2.40 3.00 
MALAGUENA MALAGUENA » ez 2.40 3.50 
Full Band........... $3.50 Sym. Band... $5.50 ZAMBRA GITANA  wiccsse 1.75 2.40 3.50 
rs ALBRUVS 
ANDALUCIA (Piano) $1.25 
DANZAS AFRO-CUBANAS (Piano) 1.25 
DANZAS CUBANAS (PidM0) oeccecmoun ~ 425 
19TH CENTURY CUBAN DANCES (Piano)............... 1.25 
LECUONA SONG ALBUM (VOiICe)...0.ccscsssunssuseen 1.00 
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NOW YOU CAN HAVE A COMPLETE MUSIC COURSE 


ALL IN ONE BOOK 





in the Air 


Is it impractical for you to use eight different music books (one for each 
grade) in your school music system? Do you want the best in music education 
even though you use only one book? 


Music in the Air was made just for you. This new one-book course will 
give you a fine, modern program especially designed for your needs —~ at- 
tractive to children, easy to teach, with new and exclusive features drawn 
from the famous Birchard eight-book course, A Singing School — today’s 
leading basic music series. 


Music in the Air contains material for grades I through VIII, all under 
one cover . . . Songs for instruction in music reading and general singing, 
progressively arranged for musical growth . .. Rhythms, games, musical 
plays and folk dances, illustrations in color, music appreciation units, 
instrumental correlations, and outlines for integration with other subjects. 
.. . Already adopted by the State of California. 


Let your school children know the pleasure of having bright, new music 
books. Send for copy to examine. 


C.C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE - BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
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C.F. PETERS CORPORATION 
Publications 


are based on a tradition of 148 years 
of the highest standards in editing 
and music publishing initiated in 
Leipzig. Peters I:dition, the interna- 
tionally recognized edition of author- 
ity and distinction, often copied but 
never equalled, represents important 
works in orchestral, instrumental, 
vocal, organ and chamber music at 
standard prices. 
PETERS EDITION 
HINRICHSEN EDITION 

EULENBURG MINIATURE SCORES 


Authentic Editions 


e 
+ 
ORCHESTRA 
(Scores and Parts) 
Bach, ] ce Score 
NE. Been tecenisicisenscnvdueee 
Bach, iB ». 
6 Brandenburg Concerti ..... each 2.00 
4 Suites (Overtures) ........ each 2.00 
Corelli 
be Coomcerts G5GOR8l ona d ccc each 2.00 


Geminiani 


Concerto Grosso, Op. 3 No. 2.... 1.00 
Handel 

12 Concerti Grossi.....5..0e00<: each 2.00 

MOGEUNGA TIVETUITS 6 :0.0.0:9 6 0:00 0:06:55 1.50 
Haydn, J. 

Piame Concerté te D......cccseces 3.00 

Symphony No. 45 (Farewell)..... 2.00 

Symphony No. 46 in B......... . 3.00 
Haydn, M. 

PINES = oGiw bach pa Aeaieeerans ac . 5.00 


Peeters, F. 
Organ Concerto (1948) 
Raphael 
Smetana Suite, Op. 40 
Rowley 
Piano Concerto in D 
Schoenberg 
5 Orchestral Pieces (newly revised) 


Tchaikovsky 


Serenade for Strings, Opus 48.... 1.25 
Tcherepnin 
Eastern Chamber Dream (1948) 
Telemann 
Suite for Flute in A minor........ 1.2 
Suite for V’cello in D............ 5.00 
Vivaldi 
Concerto for 4 Solo Violins....... 5.00 
Concerto Grosso in G minor...... 1.00 
Young 
A 17th Century Suite...... sone aeae 
e 
— 7 "i 
EULENBURG 
3 7 ps 16 
MINIATURE SCORES 
(Published in October) 
ach 
8 8B ee 
St. Matthew Passion ..........« 4.50 
Dvorak 
V’cello Concerto, Op. 104 woe 2.00 
Franck 
Symphony in D minor........... 1.50 
Tchaikovsky 
ecoco Variations, Op. 33 ics 2 
Verdi 
Requiem (With English Foreword 
and with Text used by Verdi)... 4.50 
e 
Complete catalogs of orchestral, instrumen- 
vocal, organ, chamber music, and Eu- 


Vintature Scores available upon 


request 


C.F. PETERS CORPORATION 


Carnegie Hall 


881 Seventh Avenue 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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pow in importance in The 
Music Journal’s editorial poli- 
cies is the intention to provide 
means of transmission of statement 
of the purposes and workings of 
various music groups and organiza- 
tions which, because of limited fa- 
cilities and budgets, find it difficult 
to print and distribute articles that 
are of interest and importance to 
people other than their own mem- 
bers. 

There is a substantial number of 
purposeful, hard-working music or- 
ganizations which are accomplishing 
splendid results along their particu- 
lar lines of endeavor. Almost with- 
out exception they must carry on 
their work with volunteer services 
and limited treasuries dependent 
upon modest yearly dues. From the 
individual and collective eefforts of 
their members come many valuable 
reports, summaries, analyses, and 
statements concerning professional 
techniques and procedures, All too 
often this material is limited to dis- 
tribution among the group of its 
origin when what is really needed is 
dissemination outside the organiza- 
tion. 

When we carry articles about 
bands and band music we are not 
doing it for the benefit of bandmas- 
ters. Quite the contrary. We want 
choirmasters, radio station program 
directors, composers, and concert 
singers to be interested in the band 
and its music. If we have an issue 
which features articles pertaining to 
music education we want people 
outside the profession of music edu- 
cation to read it and evaluate it in 
their own terms. Our articles about 
church music are of moment not 
merely to the musician back of the 
console but also to the school music 
teacher, who should think of his 
work in relation to the church choir, 
and to the composer, who should 
question his contribution and that 
of his contemporaries to the living 





music of the service of 


worship. 
When composers write of their in- 
tentions and efforts it should not be 
merely a matter of engaging in shop 
talk with fellow composers. When 
plans are presented for the establish- 
ment and development of commu- 
nity orchestras we are thinking not 
in terms of those communities which 
already have established orchestras 
but rather in terms of those who do 


not. 


In our opinion the American 
Guild of Organists is right in the 
middle of an interesting and _ sig- 


nificant phase of its development. ‘ 


Those “degrees” of FAGO and 
AAGO have always impressed us 
and, based upon our respect for 
those who hold them, are worthy 
of high academic and musical rating. 
There is no inclination on the part 
of the Guild to let down the stand- 
ards of accomplishment necessary to 
acquire them. At the same time, 
the Guild is pushing its efforts out 
and away from tall spires of the up- 
town and boulevard churches. It is 
looking toward the small church 
where music is, all too often, in a 
deplorable state and thoroughly un- 
worthy of being a part of a sensitive 
and exalted service of worship. 
Much of the credit for this, we be- 
lieve, must go to its present Warden, 
S. Lewis Elmer, a modest but pur- 
poseful man who has been “riding 
the circuits” into all parts of the 
country in order to make the Guild 
a truly national organization, not 
only geographically but also from 
the viewpoint of the kind of 
churches it is trying to aid. 


Y 


It is with considerable pleasure 
and with confidence of providing a 
needed service that we begin in this 
issue a series of articles on the or- 
ganization and development of com- 
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munity symphony orchestras, by 
Mrs. Helen M. Thompson. Mrs. 
Thompson and her colleagues in the 
American Symphony Orchestra 
League have spent a great deal of 
time and effort in pulling together 
a vast amount of information and 
statistics having to do with effective 
organization and promotion of sym- 
phony orchestras in smaller cities 
and communities. 

Mrs. Thompson has organized and 
edited this material into a series of 
ten articles which will be published 
in The Music Journal. When com- 
pleted, this series will form the only 
manual available, so far as we know, 
that can be used as a guide for those 
in a community who wish to get 
busy building their own local sym- 
phony orchestra. 
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Have you seen these New Publications? 


If not, you should. They are designed for successful teaching. 


You'll surely want to use them. 


Compiled and Arranged by Ruth Heller 


CHRISTMAS 


3 
its Carols, Customs and Legends Christiana book. Over 75 carols from many countries are in- 
Recate x cluded—all the familiar ones plus many not well 

‘ known and some quite uncommon. Authentic infor- 
mation about origins of customs, traditions, and sym- 
bols is given; legends are retold. The arrangements 
are for mixed voice or unison singing. Beautiful 
symbolic cover in full color. Price: 60c. 




















Christmas will be even more 
joyful and meaningful than 
ever with the many beautiful 
carols and interesting informa- 
tion contained in this unique 





CHORAL MUSIC 
Through the Centuries 

Some of the truly great masters of 
choral song are represented in this 
carefully prepared book. Included 
are numbers from the German, 
Italian and English schools—motets, 


Compiled and Edited by Walter E. Buszin 


anthems, chorales, and sacred choruses from 
oratories, all for mixed voices. You will find it 
a source of excellent material for church serv- 
ices throughout the year or for high school or 
college choir concert programs. Price: 75c. 


SONGS for YOUNG GLEEMEN Arranged by Haydn Morgan 
Especially for the junior high school boys’ 
glee club. very one of the 32 songs ap- 
peal! Arrangements are for unchanged, 
changing and changed voices — unison, 
two-, three-, and four-part. Assignment of 


parts is suggested for each song. The 
changing voice group is given as much op- 
portunity as the other groups, a feature 
seldom found. A book your boys will 
enjoy! Price: 60c. 


Arranged by Haydn Morgan 


CHORUSES FOR GLEEMEN _tharuses for Gleemen _ 


Over 30 male choruses equally desirable for the 
beginning senior high school glee club or the 
mature group. Settings are for unison, two-, 
three-, and four-part. In looking over the con- 
tents, you will find good variety ; some are favor- 


ites in new arrangements, the 
majority are songs not heretofore 
available for male voices. Your 
choral work will advance through 
use of this book! Price: 60c. 


IT'S FUN TO SING By Edna M. Ruff 
Children acquire a firm foundation in sight singing 
through the attractive songs presented. Included is a 
complete, easy-to-follow procedure. Both method and 
material have been proved successful through actual use 
under ordinary classroom conditions. Within a year 


your young folk will have 
learned the four pattern 
songs and sung at sight most, 
if not all, of the other 88 
songs. Attractively illustrated. 
Price: 50c. 


These excellent new books have been available only a short time. Perhaps 


you haven't examined them. Any one or all will be sent on approval to 
music educators. When you request them, please mention your position. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY * Publishers of Better Music * 434 South Wabash Ave. * CHICAGO 5 
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How to Prepare for 
the AGO Examinations 


ROWLAND W. DUNHAM 





Thoughtful suggestions by Dean Dunham for those who 


wish to acquire the coveted and respected “degrees” of the 


American Guild of Organists. 





HEN the American Guild of 

Organists was organized by a 
group of leading church musicians 
in the east, interest was at first con- 
fined to that area. The expansion of 
activities has been a slow but steady 
process, until we now have a truly 
national body with Chapters in 
every state. Accomplishment of this 
objective is a matter of gratification 
to every member. 

This development has taken place 
despite many obstacles. For years 
there was a feeling among organists 
in some sections that the strong con- 
trol of Headquarters constituted a 
sort of “racket” for the glorification 
of certain individuals; that too great 
a proportion of the fees went to New 
York. Recently most of this criticism 
has been overcome by the labors of 
the Warden, whose visitations to 
many remote Chapters have proved 
a stimulus. Financial reports furnish 
evidence that the money is used for 
the best interests of all. 

Many organists are convinced that 
the examinations for Choirmaster, 
Associate, and Fellow are the most 
important phase of the Guild’s ac- 
tivities. Standards for these tests 
were originally modelled after those 
of the Royal College of Organists. 
Through the years they have been 
maintained at the same high level. 
Because of these demands upon the 
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musicianship of candidates there 
have always been many complaints. 
These grievances have been an- 
swered promptly and adequately by 
the Guild Examiners. Following the 
examinations given each year, a full 
report has been published regarding 
the subjects that have been inade- 
quately managed. 


To Reveal Beauty 


Musicians are too often likely to 
overlook or neglect the one and only 
purpose of music—to reveal beauty. 
Without beauty our efforts are vain 
and presumptuous. Only with this 
in mind can a masterpiece be cre- 
ated or interpreted. Beauty in tonal 
creation must emanate from a sin- 
cerity controlled by complete under- 
standing. Beauty is indeed an elu- 
sive product. Superficiality, egotism, 
inadequacy—all may contribute to a 
deficiency often not too easy to dis- 
cern. This is, of course, the reason 
why certain compositions only ap- 
pear to be masterpieces. Familiarity 
will reveal to the discriminating, 
flaws that will eventually result in 
extinction of the work. 

We must all be aware of the vast 
amount of alleged musical instruc- 
tion which has no basis in beauty. It 
is with this objective that all prob- 
lems in Guild examinations must be 





approached. The quality we desig- 
nate as musicianship, a term glibly 
used in many cases, is first of all the 
ability to explore and exhaust the 
last ounce of beauty in composition 
and in interpretation. 

Guild members are sometimes puz- 
zled by the percentage of failures 
each year and by the fact that in 
some 10,000 members there are only 
about three hundred and fifty who 
have passed the Fellowship examina- 
tion and less than one thousand that 
for Associate. These facts are some- 
times pointed out as evidence that 
standards are unreasonably high. 
This, however, is not the case, nor 
would it justify lowering standards 
if it were. It should be clear that in 
the Guild membership there is a 
large percentage of organists who 
are not qualified to attempt exam- 
inations. Each year candidates ap- 
pear who are not sufficiently ad- 
vanced. These, together with those 
who underestimate the difficulties of 
the examination, form a group of 
casualties who serve as a deterrent to 
others. On the other hand, there is 
a large fraction of our membership 
with the necessary ability who never 
can be persuaded that a Fellowship 
or even an Associateship is signifi- 
cant. 

Failure to pass an examination 


(Continued on page 30) 








HE American Guild of Organ- 

ists, now in its fifty-third year 
of pronounced achievement, is plan- 
ning a forward-looking movement to 
enlist the interest of every church 
musician in the United States. All 
organists need the inspiration de- 
rived from working toward the high 
standards of the Guild in organ 
playing and accompanying and train- 
ing choirs, and all choir directors 
who are included in the membership 
as Colleagues need the professional 
association with organists, thus mak- 
ing possible the helpful interchange 
of ideas in choral work and interpre- 
tation, which is of great value. 

The AGO, chartered by the Board 
of Regents of the University of the 
State of New York in 1896, is not 
only the largest body of organists, 
but also one of the largest musical 
organizations in the world. The mem- 
bership is now more than ten thou- 
sand, with Chapters and branches 
in every state—a total of nearly two 
hundred. The organization is_all- 
inclusive, in that all members of the 
profession in every religious body 
are welcome; those holding positions 
in the smaller churches in towns as 
well as in the larger city churches 
and synagogues. Through meetings 
and conferences on professional top- 
ics, the incentive for raising stand- 
ards is increased; and all, the more 
experienced and = the less 
enced, benefit thereby. 


Cx pert: 


The examinations given annually, 
for the certificates of Associate, Choir 
Master, and Fellow, are the most 
inclusive music examinations given in 


this country. The subjects covered are 
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AGO Plans and Progress 


S. LEWIS ELMER 





The Warden of the American Guild of Organists presents 


a brief summary of the history of the Guild and indicates 


its plans for raising standards of church music. 





practical organ playing, the theory 
of music, general musical knowledge, 
and choir training. The 1,011 As- 
sociates, entitled to the use of the 
letters AAGO; the 35 Choir Masters, 
Ch.M.; and the 351 Fellows, FAGO, 
are finding general recognition of 
these coveted letters. An examina- 
tion for Catholic choirmasters will 
be given for the first time next May. 
The Guild is primarily an examin- 
ing body, and the greatest care is 
taken in the preparation of the vari- 
ous tests, 

During the war years there was no 
cessation of activities in the develop- 
ment of the organization. There 
were fewer candidates for the exam- 
inations, of course, for large num- 
bers of our members were in the 
service—many of them giving of 
their musical ability in addition to 
regular war service. The value of 
church music in maintaining morale, 
in peace or in war, is fully realized. 
During the war, every effort was 
made to extend the influence of the 
Guild and resulted in remarkable 
national expansion. Great good ac- 
crued to the churches and to all 
attending their services. 


National Convention 


Because of the war, national con- 
ventions (since the one held = in 
Washington, D. C., in 1941) were 
omitted until July of this year, when 
a very successful five-day national 
convention was held in St. Louis. 
One reason for choosing this city 
was that it was located almost in 
the center of the country. Recitals 


by organ and orchestra, services rep- 
resenting different religious bodies, 
and lectures on many subjects of 
practical value and general interest 
to the profession were given by mem- 
bers of the Guild from various parts 
of the United States from coast to 
coast. The high artistic attainments 
of those appearing in the week’s 
programs fully justified the exalted 
aims and purposes of the Founders 
of the Guild. At the Warden’s 
Luncheon to Deans, the largest num- 
ber of Chapter heads ever to be 
gathered together in one place gave 
a striking demonstration of the na- 
tional character of the AGO. 

Plans are being made now to hold 
regional conventions in each of the 
fifteen AGO regions of the country 
in 1949. Boston has been chosen as 
the city in which to hold the twen- 
tieth national (fourth biennial) con- 
vention in 1950. 

The National Headquarters of the 
Guild are in the International Build- 
ing, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, and each Chapter has its auton- 
omous organization, closely affiliated 
with Headquarters. As representa- 
tives of the National Administration, 
regional chairmen of the fifteen re- 
gions comprising from two to five 
states serve the Guild by working 
with the deans and regents of Chap- 
ters in expanding the membership, 
promoting the examinations, and 
organizing regional conventions. 

Composition contests are held an- 
nually, anthems and organ composi- 
tions alternating. The current con- 
test is for a prize anthem, and 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Why AGO Examinations? 


J. LAWRENCE ERB 





An eminent writer, teacher, and member of the Guild 


argues convincingly for the high scholarship and musician- 


ship necessary to pass Guild examinations. 





HE avowed purpose of the 

American Guild of Organists is 
to raise the standards of church 
music and its performance. Since the 
Guild may not, as an organization, 
engage in teaching, its principal re- 
liance must be placed upon its ex- 
aminations for the various certifi- 
cates which it is empowered to issue. 
It is these examinations that furnish 
the driving power to keep the Guild 
alive and functioning. Hence, quite 
naturally, the amount of time and 
attention that those chosen to guide 
its destinies give to this important 
activity. 

What is the value of the examina- 
tions anyway? What do they set out 
to do? Do they do it? These are 
proper questions for the inquiring 
mind; and we hope all Guild mem- 
bers have inquiring minds. 

Many articles and books, both 
learned and superficial, have been 
written about examinations. It 
would serve no useful purpose to try 
to epitomize all or even a few of 
these writings. The most pertinent 
answer is that in such an organiza- 
tion as the Guild there is no other 
way to do the job. Human nature 
being what it is and economic and 
professional competition being what 
they are, there must be a punch be- 
hind the drive to separate imperfect 
humans from their self-interest (as 
they see it) and from fundamental 
laziness. Some force must be strong 
enough to make at least thinking 
people aware of the fact that they 
can serve themselves by serving 
others, through the development of 
higher skills and capabilities which 
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give them the chance to forge ahead 
of their fellows, to attain preferment 
and—we hope—income. 

The examinations in themselves 
do not do this, or they do it only 
in part. They are simply the mech- 
anism by which capacities and 
achievement may be measured in 
order that they may be recognized 
and rewarded. What is essential is 
the preparation that makes it pos- 
sible to take the examinations. It is 
this preparation that really concerns 
us. The examinations could be dis- 
pensed with entirely if we could be 
sure that the preparation is ade- 
quate. Hence it is important that we 
emphasize the preparation more 
than the examination, but the fact 
remains that there is no way of 
assuring adequate preparation ex- 
cept through the testing which the 
examination gives. 


Selective Function 


Much as we hate to admit it, going 
through the mill of preparation is 
not enough to assure a product of 
A-1 quality. With all due respect 
to our Declaration of Independence, 
all men are not created equal—for 
which we should thank a kind Prov- 
idence. No amount of polishing will 
create a diamond. The polish can 
serve only to bring out its inherent 
qualities. ‘The Guild cannot assure 
anyone that by much striving, no 
matter how well guided, he will 
automatically and inevitably turn 
out to be successful. Theretore, a 
second purpose of the examination 
must be selective. ‘Many are called 





but few are chosen.” In a competi- 
tive, selective process such as this a 
goodly proportion of the candidates 
must fall by the wayside through no 
fault of their own execpt that they 
have not the kind of talent that is 
needed in this particular competi- 
tion. It is not a sign of intellectual 
inferiority, necessarily, that Candi- 
date X should fail in his examina- 
tions. It may simply mean that his 
capacities and equipment are geared 
to some other kind of job, though 
his IQ may be dazzlingly high and 
he may have a string of academic 
degrees as long as your arm. Organ 
playing and the church-music career 
are a specific calling, demanding a 
specific type of qualities. It is the 
business of the Guild to certify the 
ability of the successful candidates 
to carry on in the field. With the 
best intentions, the highest stand- 
ards, the best examining machinery, 
and the greatest vigilance the Guild 
could not even then guarantee suc- 
cess in the profession, but it can 
pretty well weed out the incom- 
petent and assure the others a reason- 
able hope of success. 

The examinations annually con- 
ducted by the Guild are accordingly 
fashioned so that the candidate who 
is certified as competent may be rea- 
sonably sure that he is equipped to 
enter upon and pursue successtully 
the career of a church organist and 
musician. ‘The scope of the examina- 
tions must be broad enough to cover 
the duties, ordinary and extraordi- 
nary, which fall toa church musician 
in a high-grade religious establish- 
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Sacred Music in the 


Ecumenical Age 


MAURICE GARABRANT 


HE whole concept of living, 

and with it the opportunities 
offered by music, has come to in- 
clude a relation of the individual to 
the whole of society. The serious 
professional musician, amateur, stu- 
dent, and music lover all bear testi- 
mony to the usefulness and need of 
music to man as a spiritual enrich- 
ment of his mundane existence. 

Sacred music must take on a defi- 
nite direction because it is a mode 
of thinking; it transcends all other 
arts and precedes them into a mys- 
tical realm of lofty intellectual and 
spiritual thinking, a communion of 
mind and soul. As Dr. Henry Sloan 
Coffin expressed it, “Sacred music 
must deliver us from the disease of 
man-centeredness.”” Provincial think- 
ing in any field is fatal, and his 
diagnosis is of a universal disease. 

The word “ecumenical” is used in 
preference to universal, catholic, or 
cosmopolitan because of its connota- 
tion of world-inclusiveness. And this 
inclusiveness can be a function of 
sacred music. 

There are a few things which 
sacred music must not do: 

1. It must never merely entertain 
the congregation. Divorce the con- 
cert stage from the church. 

2. It must never minimize any 
gathering of a few persons or an 
ordinary or usual service in any 
church. True life is not lived where 
great external changes take place, 
but where infinitesimal changes 
have the power of “that something 
else” over and above mere existence. 
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3. It must not depend solely on 
traditional hymns, chants, or psalter 
to fill every need. With changes in 
civilization have come simultaneous 
changes in church history and sacred 
music. Every change occurs because 
man is striving to reach God ina 
more satisfactory manner. 

4. Music in the church can no 
longer progress satisfactorily under 
leadership of one untrained in the 
sacred music field. The perspective 
is too limited, the central function 
goes unfulfilled when the local pub- 
lic-sschool music supervisor, piano 
teacher, and others are in charge. 

5. Music of any church cannot fill 
its role with anything less than an 
annual calendar as well as a financial 
budget for the year’s work. 

6, It must not overlook its hori- 
zontal missionary role. To encourage 
hymns of universality beloved by all 
is the easiest step; to go further, serv- 
ices or choir festivals of inter-faith 
groups will arouse widespread _in- 
terest. Music and musicians who 
have something to say are not at- 
tached to a particular community, 
political state, or economic stratum. 





Mr. Garabrant, organist and master 
of the choir of the Cathedral of the 
Incarnatior,. Garden City, N. Y., 
has also been guest lecturer at 
the Toronto Conservatory Summer 


School of Sacred Music. 





Now for the practical proposals 
for “conformity rather than uniform- 
ity.” It is the duty of every member 
of the sacred music profession to 
extend the boundary or circle of 
influence of good religious music 
through all possible avenues. 

Choir festivals and choir com- 
petitions can move out of the rut of 
conservatism wherein only a few 
denominations, those strongest in 
the community, participate year 
after year. It is far better to include 
other faiths and music of the various 
epochs in music history from ancient 
to modern, from Greek Orthodox 
or oriental ritualistic group to 
modern Christian field. (Example: 
Tonus Peregrinus is a tune used by 
Biblical Jews as well as being the 
oldest tune in Christian use.) 

Theological seminaries can be con- 
vinced that ministerial candidates 
should acquire the skill of integrat- 
ing music into the religious service 
through actual study in this field. 

Popular request can incite liberal 
arts colleges to include a survey of 
sacred liturgies just as readily as 
surveys of world literature, civiliza- 
tion, and so forth. 

Conservatories can offer courses in 
history of sacred music, featuring a 
knowledge of classics of all ages and 
liturgies as essential general educa- 
tion. 

The symposium of fine arts on 
college campuses and in adult educa- 
tion forums provides concentration 
on several contemporary arts but 
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NEW SCHIRMER SONGS 


Pastures of the Soul (From the repertoire of 
John Charles Thomas) 


The Policeman in the Park 
Declaration of Independence 
Pianissimo e Portrait 

Sonatina 

Wedding Prayer 

Russian Picnic 

Who Knows? 

The Lovely Song My Heart is Singing 
Fix me, Jesus 

Roll, Jerd‘n, Roll (Two 

Marian Anderson) 

The Black Swan, from the Opera “The Medium“ 
The Rice Song 
The Blade of Grass © How Do | Love Thee? 
Since We're Apart e Spring © This Little Rose 
Holiday Song e Orpheus with his Lute 


Spirituals arranged for 
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USIC history, like every other 
science, is full of erroneous 
statements and unsolved problems. 
During recent decades many of these 


problems have been solved, but 
many more remain unsolved. (I am 
not referring to the many wrong or 
doubtful birth dates of famous com- 
posers; I am inclined to believe that 
it does not matter whether a com- 
poser was born a few years earlier or 
later.) Problems of this kind are im- 
portant only if they are concerned 
with facts of musical importance. 
Such a problem is the one concern- 
ing the facts of Dietrich Buxtehude’s 
appointment as organist at St. Maria 
Church in Luebeck. 

Every admirer of John Sebastian 
Bach knows how tremendously in- 
fluential Buxtehude was in his mu- 
sical development. Buxtehude, in 
the undisputed opinion of today’s 
musical authorities, built the basis 
of the monumental baroque style of 
Protestant music; Bach made it an 
incomparable edifice of grandeur, 
power, and brilliance. It is only nat- 
ural, therefore, that Bach enthusi- 
asts are also Buxtehude enthusiasts. 
Still, up toa very recent date the re- 
search concerning Buxtehude had 
not fully uncovered the relations be- 
tween Buxtehude and his predeces- 
sor, Franz Tunder. As a matter of 
fact, even outstanding experts know 
very little about Tunder and know 
nothing of his work. 

In my opinion, this ignorance con- 
cerning a man who contributed so 
enormously to the development of 
Protestant church music amounts to 
ingratitude. Furthermore, it has de- 
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A Forgotten Master 
of Baroque Music 


FELIX GUENTHER 





Dr. Guenther, widely-known as editor and teacher, cffers 


an interesting discussion of a little-known but important 


figure in music history. 





prived the musical world of knowl- 
edge of the great works of a truly 
great master. Even in his native 
Germany, Tunder’s compositions are 
almost entirely forgotten. In the 
United States his works (with the 
exception of one minor organ com- 
position) have been virtually un- 
known. Now, however, the Tunder 
Renaissance has begun. His solo can- 
tata Wachet auf, ruft uns die Stimme 
(Wake, Awake) has recently been 
published,* and it is to be hoped 
that before long others of his works 
will be within the reach of Amer- 
ica’s music lovers. 


Style and Beauty 


Wake, Awake shows at once the 
style and beauty of Tunder’s art. 
Based on Nicolai’s famous choral 
work, it broadens and extends the 
expression and the impact of the 
wonderful melody to a climax prob- 
ably never achieved before and per- 
haps very seldom to be_ reached 
again. The fact that Tunder seems 
to have been the first musician to 
deal with simple tunes in such a 
rhapsodic manner may be of historic 
interest. But however he did it, this 
fact is of utmost musical importance: 
a short instrumental opening intro- 
duces the vocal stanzas first in Nic- 
olai’s original version. ‘To this he 
adheres until he comes to “Awake, 
awake.” This one word he builds up 
dramatically. An admonition first, 
this “Awake” becomes a summons, 
an imperative. The rhythm changes; 
the slow walking common time is re- 

* H. W. Gray, New York, N. Y. 


placed by a serene and jubilant Sara- 
bande in 3/2; “Awake, awake” and 
“alleluja” lift the chant to a power- 
ful ff. Suddenly there is a ‘switch 
back to common time, and with all 
the enthusiasm of a great convic- 
tion, the cantata ends jubilantly 
and with unbelievable dignity: “He 
beads you to His marriage; Arise, 
arise. 

This work shows clearly that Bux- 
tehude was not the first one to cre- 
ate the monumental style of baroque 
Protestant church music. It also 
makes us understand why Buxtehude 
accepted the appointment to St. 
Maria in Luebeck after Tunder, who 
had held this position since 1641, 
died in 1667. At this time Buxtehude 
was the organist at the Cathedrale 
of Helsingborg in his native Den- 
mark. His fame as one of the leading 
organists of his time had made him 
a very proud man. Many positions 
had been offered him; none seemed 
important enough. But he did not 
hesitate after Tunder’s death to 
accept the invitation to become his 
successor. St. Maria, a great church 
with a superb organ, had become 
famous all over the Protestant world 
for its musical achievements. Par- 
ticularly notable among them was 
the origination of the so-called 
Abend-Musitken (Evening musics) 
which, for the five Sundays before 
Christmas, were offered immediately 
after conclusion of the afternoon 
service. ‘Though the exact year of 
this innovation is not known to us, 
it seems that Tunder had started 


with the Abend-Musiken immedi- 
(Continued on page 38) 
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Three new collections of action songs that may be used as recreation 
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Nationalism in Russian Music 


ROBERT K. ROSENBURG 





A comprehensive but streamlined survey of this subject is 


presented by this young Baltimorean in his second article 


in The Music Journal. 





ACTORS of religion, language, 
transportation, and industry 
have all contributed to the rise of 
nationalism as a dominant cultural 
force of modern times. Of course 
nationalism is a basic human in- 
stinct and has been used for various 
purposes for countless centuries, but 
in the past two hundred years its 
uses and effects have been reduced 
to a science. When such a concept 
is employed for purposes of mass 
action, it not only colors the politi- 
cal and economic elements of life, 
but also influences the artistic aspects 
of the time. And so in the early 
nineteenth century, both authors 
and composers began to turn to the 
folk tales and folk songs of their 
respective countries for inspiration. 
It is difficult to ascertain the exact 
date when nationalism in music 
came into being or who was the first 
composer to use folk material ex- 
tensively. “Turkish rhythms and in- 
struments were popular in_ eight- 
eenth century Vienna, and Mozcart 
employed this fashionable type of 
music in several of his compositions. 
Beethoven wrote several piano pieces 
based on Scotch melodies, and he, 
as well as Schubert, used the folk 
dance of Austria, the Landler, in 
their music. Mendelssohn was some- 
what influenced by Scotch and Ital- 
ian rhythms, as is shown in the titles 
and texture of his two most popular 
symphonies. However, the  folk- 
inspired compositions are in most 
cases the less important works of 
these masters, and Mendelssohn’s 
extensive use of folk tunes was en- 
tirely different from the methods 
and aims of the later nationalistic 
composers. 
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It is to Russia that we must turn 
for the most significant phases of 
nationalistic music, for in that coun- 
try this type of composition had its 
most brilliant exponents, as well as 
its longest duration. Even today, 
nationalism is the dominant feature 
of Soviet art. 


Operatic Style 


Except for Italy, Russia welcomed 
the florid operatic style of the late 
eighteenth century with more en- 
thusiasm than any other country. 
It so dominated the opera houses 
and concert halls of Moscow and St. 
Petersburg that no other type of mu- 
sic was tolerated for several decades. 
It was this monopoly, rather than a 
conscious desire to create a national- 
istic school, that prompted Glinka, 
an easygoing person, to write operas 
on Russian history and folk tales. 
From A Life for the Czar have come 
a whole series of historical pageants 
set to music; and from Russlan and 
Ludmilla almost every subsequent 
Russian composer has derived his 
interest in colorful transformations 
of fairy tales. What Glinka did not 
choose to accomplish in the field of 
nationalism, five composers of the 
succeeding generation proposed to 
do. More or less abandoning the 
usual musical forms, they attempted 
to base their music on folk themes, 
evoking the color and movement of 
their native land. Of the five, three 
—Rimsky-Korsakoff, Borodin, and 
Moussorgsky—have become world 
famous, All three spent most of 
their lives pursuing other profes- 
sions, and only Rimsky-Korsakoff 
was to end his days as an acknowl- 


edged leader of his art who witnessed 
the performances of his works as he 
conceived them. Each of these com- 
posers was completely individualistic 
in the conception and treatment of 
artistic problems, but all had the 
same goal—the development of Rus- 
Sian spirit. 

Borodin, a famous chemist, be- 
lieved the wellspring of his nation 
was in its Oriental heritage. And in 
his opera Prince Igor, he tells the 
story of a Slavic prince who fought 
against the ‘Tartars and was captured 
by them. After his return to Russia, 
the prince found his whole life en- 
riched by his contact with the East. 

The government clerk, Moussorg- 
sky, took Russian history as his prov- 
ince. He was one of the most 
original of composers, possessing the 
ability to conjure up a whole scene 
in a relatively few bars. The dura- 
tion of each of his Pictures from an 
Exhibition is brief, yet each is so 
realistic that few painters have been 
able to catch a scene or situation 
with more vividness. Certainly they 
must be of more dramatic value than 
the canvases of Hartmann, which 
suggested them. Moussorgsky’s nat- 
ural ability to present the dramatic 
led him to the field of opera, and 
his operas are quite different from 
those of any other composer. He 
was not content to trace the history 
of an individual, even if that person 
should epitomize a group. Mous- 
sorgsky saw even the most distin- 
guished and powerful of his nation’s 
heroes and tyrants as no more able 
to control their fate than the lowliest 
of their subjects and victims. So, 
like Shakespeare in his_ historical 


(Continued on page 48) 
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The Festival of Contemporary Arts 
at the University of Illinois 


JOHN M. KUYPERS 





The director of the School of Music of the University of 


Illinois outlines the function and purpose of a new project 


in his school. 





T no time in the history of 

civilization has music been so 
readily available to the listener as 
now. What with recordings and the 
radio as well as numerous concert 
courses and symphony orchestras, al- 
most no one need live apart from the 
music of the great masters. 

This might seem a happy state of 
affairs. Yet it has certain drawbacks, 
even actual dangers, which, if not 
remedied, may threaten the healthy 
development of music in our coun- 
try. Most of the music that comes to 
us day after day was written before 
1g00. Occasionally there are broad- 
casts devoted entirely to new, adven- 
turous works, but usually these come 
at inconvenient hours for the major- 
ity of listeners. On regular broad- 
casts and concert programs and on 
phonograph records, the contempo- 
rary composer is meagerly represent- 
ed, and it is impossible for the gen- 
eral public or even music students 
to hear the works of most of our 
younger composers. Unless, there- 
fore, some special effort is made, 
most of us become familiar with 
only the music of the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. This, in turn, 
means the end of music as a living 
art. Musical composition, indeed all 
artistic creation, is a form of com- 
munication. A composer cannot com- 
municate without an audience any 
more than an architect could forever 
design dwellings in which no one 
was going to live or a baker make 
bread which no one was going to 
eat. 

Most people who have to do with 
the commercial dispensing of music 
claim that they cannot make more 
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than an occasional bow to our young 
composers. ‘They must keep an eye 
on the box office, and they cannot af- 
ford to engage in new enterprises 
that may cut income. 

Universities, however, are under 
no such restrictions; moreover, they 
have an obligation to their students 
to make new music available. But 
this obligation presents real prob- 
lems. Although students should hear 
works of contemporary composers, it 
should not be at the neglect of the 
great music of the past. Much of the 
work of the classroom and of the 
university rehearsal room must be 
devoted to non-contemporary works, 
and visiting artists and organizations 
can play new compositions only oc- 
casionally. Of necessity, the works of 
our contemporary composers can be 
given only a small portion of the 
weekly concert and study schedule. 


To meet the demands of the study 
schedule and still give the contem- 
porary composer his rightful place, 
the School of Music at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois last year decided to 
interrupt its regular schedule for an 
intensive presentation of contempo- 
rary music by means of a festival. 
Fortunately, other departments in 
the University that are confronted 
with similar problems in relation to 
the contemporary artist either had 
already decided to hold a festival or 
with very little persuasion agreed to 
hold one, and by pooling our efforts 
we were able to present an effective 
cross section of nearly all the artistic 
creation of the present day. The 
Festival of Contemporary Arts held 
last March at the University of Illi- 
nois consisted of fifteen exhibits 
which were on display during the 
entire month of March, nine lec- 
tures, a symposium, seven concerts, a 
dance concert, two plays, and four 
motion pictures. 

The musical portion of the Fes- 
tival consisted of a folk-song concert 
by Leadbelly, Pete Seeger, Betty San- 
ders, Sonny Terry, Brownie McGhee, 
and Duke of Iron; three chamber 
music concerts which _ presented 
works by Hubert Lamb, Richard 
Donovan, John Verrall, Anis Fulei- 
han, Walter Piston, Alvin Etler, Hu- 
bert Kessler, Arthur Berger, Paul 
Hindemith, Eugene Weigel, Nor- 
man Lockwood, Robert Palmer, 
and Herbert Elwell; and a concert 
of solo works by Ross Lee Finney, 
Carl Ruggles, Hunter Johnson, John 
Duke, Charles Ives, Virgil Thomson, 
Marc Blitzstein, and Douglas Moore. 


(Continued on page 39) 
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LMOST 


every nation in the 

world boasts native folk music, 
of which the most considerable por- 
tion finds expression as folk songs. 
In the folk song is represented the 
purest expression of a people’s soul, 
born in the moment when they 
needed an outlet for their emotion. 
This music is the voice of working, 
playing, and sorrowing people; it 
speaks of the cradle, the home, the 
market place—of every aspect and 
condition of daily life. And spring- 
ing as it does from one inspirational 
source—the people—its substance is 
fashioned from the spirit of the 
living. 

This dynamic source makes the 
folk song the most vibrant and ever- 
living musical idiom, and is respon- 
sible for its unique unity. Words 
and music, thought and _ feeling, 
rhythm and emotion all become one 
in the folk song. This same unity 
endows these “songs of the earth” 
with a simplicity that 
understanding of their deeper mean- 
ing and makes the listener sympa- 
thetic to their wonderful stories. 
Sung to the accompaniment of 
native musical instruments — the 
fiddle, accordion, guitar, mandolin, 


engenders 


balalaika, or cembalo according to 
the tradition of the land—folk songs 
are the bedrock of the world’s music 
culture. i and unfor- 
tunate, therefore, is the seeming re- 


How surprisit 


luctance of many concert artists to 
include folk songs in their programs. 

Only have the concert 
programs of our more enterprising 


recently 


artists evinced their growing interest 
in folk music. But as yet, folk music 
has still to be given the representa- 
tion it deserves. Its usually incon- 
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The Folk Song 


JARMILA NOVOTNA 





A noted operatic and concert singer turns her attention to 


the basic values of folk songs as contrasted with their 


frequently casual place in the artist’s program. 





spicuous place on concert programs 
is too often the result of an artist’s 
desire to diversify his program, or to 
provide a “breather.” At other 
times, folk music gets placed on a 
concert program as “new music,” by 
artists who are more interested in 
presenting “new music” than folk 
music. 

My own partiality to folk music 
reaches far back to my childhood in 
Czechoslovakia. The real Bohemia 
(that is where I was born) is made 
up of farmers and peasants, and folk 
singing is as much a part of their 
daily life as the wheat fields and the 
oxen they tend. The Songs of 
Lidice, which the late Jan Masaryk 
and I recorded, were songs I had 
learned in my youth. It was my 
mother who taught me these little 
musical tales, with infinite patience 
and care. She loved them herself 
as part of her heritage, passed on 
to her by her mother, in the days 
when Bohemia was still part of the 
fabulous Austro-Hungarian Empire 
under Franz Joseph. 


Musical Ambassador 


The folk song is really the true 
musical ambassador of its country. 
A Neapolitan love song, for instance, 
is so impregnated with the blue skies 


reflected in the beautiful bay of 


Naples, the fragrance of pine trees, 
and the smoke of Vesuvius that one 
has only to close one’s eyes to re- 
ceive a visual impression as well. 
It is difficult to say whether it is 
the sound of the guitars or man- 
dolins or that haunting lilt which all 
Neapolitan songs have which gives 
them that warm-blooded, almost ex- 


otic impetus. But all folk songs 
have that same quality of establish- 
ing, through their melody, the im- 
print of a people and a region. 

The art of singing these songs is 
not subtle, because in addition to 
the spontaneity and simplicity which 
they require one must approach each 
song with a clear mental picture of 
the atmosphere surrounding its crea- 
tion. Only thus, with the song’s 
freshness intact, can one make the 
audience feel the sorrow and the joy 
of a people. When we remember 
that the composers of folk songs 
were great and sensitive human 
beings rather than great thinkers, we 
gain an insight into the human 
quality of folk music. It is intensely 
personal music. It sprang from a 
primitive creative power; an almost 
divine expression. And because of 
this it was an abounding source of 
inspiration for the romantic com- 
posers and remains so for our mod- 
ern day composers. 

Both the melody and the words 
play a vital part in the folk song. 
And to assure that they are fully 
understood, I find it helpful to trans- 
late them before I sing them. In 
this way an artist can get at their 
full significance and beauty, and 
make sure that he is expressing the 
spirit of their musical message cor- 
rectly and in good taste. 

It is also important for an artist 
to authenticate any folk material he 
plans to present. Most folk tunes 
have innumerable lyrics, many of 
which are quite contrary to one 
another, and some of them which 
may fit the music fail to match the 
musical mood from an artistic stand- 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Before you buy any organ for your school system, we urge you 
to hear the Connsonata. Compare it in every detail with all other 
organs, electric or electronic. Have your organist friends give it 
a thorough ‘‘going over’’ for tone, intonation, musical resources, 
ensemble, tremulant . . . make any and every conceivable playing 
test. Then you can be sure of making the right decision in this 
important investment for the future of your schools. Consider 
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tion. The modern school auditorium needs this epoch-making 
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High Costs 


VIRGIL THOMSON 


HE depression has hit the music 

business and no doubt about it. 
Records, books, and concert tickets 
are getting harder and harder to 
sell, and the money for giving pres- 
tige recitals in New York is far less 
plentiful than it was during the war 
and just after. The cost of such re- 
citals, moreover, has about doubled 
in the last three years. A Town Hall 
event, professionally managed and 
publicized modestly, used to cost the 
artist about a thousand dollars. It 
now comes to nearer two thousand. 
Costs are higher all round; but no 
management, aware of the public’s 
diminished purchasing power, dares 
ask us to pay higher prices for ad- 
mission. Buyer resistance is already 
formidable. Only a few nationally- 
advertised artists and organizations 
can today fill any New York hall 
without resorting to “paper.” 

Even rich organizations like the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Association have 
threatened suicide. I must say they 
have brought their troubles on them- 
selves. Not that any group in the 
country is solely responsible for the 
rise in prices, not even Congress. But 
it has long been evident that artistic 
enterprises which conduct their op- 
erations on the model of business 
must accept the unhappy conse- 
quences of a business depression. If 
our symphony orchestras were more 
clearly a part of our real cultural 

Note: This article is reprinted with per- 
mission of the New York Herald-Tribune, 
in which it appeared October 10, 1948. 
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life, like the universities, and less a 
mere front for the music industries, 
for radio, recording and concert 
management, they would be in a 
better ‘position than they are today 
to face money deficits. Their intellec- 
tual function would be worth more 
as capital. As I remarked several 
years ago about the Metropolitan 
Opera, such groups do best when 
they conduct themselves and think 
of themselves as successful money- 
spending enterprises, not as unsuc- 
cessful money-making ones. 

Neither should they get mixed up 
in class warfare. It is unfortunate 
that supposedly philanthropic and 
cultural foundations serving art and 
public instruction should appear in 
the role of labor’s enemy. They 
should economize where and when 
they can, naturally; and they should 
negotiate the most favorable con- 
tracts they can. They should not 
waste their funds. But neither should 
they take before the whole public 
any attitude that renders the motiva- 
tion of their trustees and adminis- 
trators suspect to a large part of 
that public, namely, to all those 
citizens, many of them music con- 





The eminent music critic of the 


New York Herald-Tribune looks 


into current conflicts between trus- 
organizations 


tees and musicians’ 


and concludes that the _ trustees 


might well re-evaluate their func- 


tions and duties. 





sumers, who make up the trade 
union movement or who believe in 
its value to our economy. 

I mean by this that the negotiation 
of labor contracts between unions 
and non-profit-making institutions 
should be carried on without re- 
course to the major arms of the 
labor-capital struggle. Symphony or- 
chestras have gone on strike in the 
past, but rarely successfully; and the 
action has usually, as in the case of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
strike back in 1920, been costly to 
unionism in terms of public opinion. 
The Metropolitan Opera’s threat of 
last August to suspend operations 
and the Philadelphia Orchestra’s an- 
nouncement of last Monday, cancel- 
ing its whole concert season, risk a 
similar unfavorable result for man- 
agement, since both are dangerously 
close to what is called in industry a 
lockout. (In neither case was com- 
plete liquidation of the enterprise 
proposed.) That Philadelphia’s Local 
77 of the Musicians’ Union so under- 
stood the move was clear from their 
reply that they were “unwilling and 
unable” to accept the orchestra 
board’s decision. Both sides left the 
door open to further negotiation. 

The present writer is holding no 
brief for either contestant. He is 
simply pointing out that two phil- 
anthropic musical enterprises have 
recently risked unfavorable public 
opinion by behaving as if they were 
businesses, as if no obligation to the 
public had ever been assumed, as if 


(Continued on page 42) 
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HE ideal for which every mu- 

siclan strives is to make the 
most beautiful music possible, and 
to bring out the best of the instru- 
ment he is playing. At first glance 
this would seem to be a very simple 
matter, but actually it is the most 
difficult problem that faces a pianist. 
Oiher instrumentalists play an in- 
strument which is their own and 
carry it around with them. In the 
case of a pianist, however, obvious 
factors of expense, transportation, 
and travel schedules result in every 
concert being given on a different 
piano, and thus each concert pre- 
sents a potential struggle between a 
pianist and his concert grand. 

Certain pianists have, of course, 
carried their own instruments with 
them on tour, but they have been 
the favored few. Paderewski always 
travelled in his private car, and 
it was therefore comparatively easy 
for him to take his piano right along 
with him. Josef Hofmann also 
played the same instrument in all 
of his concert appearances, but in 
his case this was the only condition 
under which he could play at all, 
as his hands were extremely small 
and the keyboard was built especi- 
ally for him, with keys which were 
narrower than the standard. With- 
out this particular piano, Hofmann 
could never have played his pro- 
grams with the mastery for which he 
was renowned. 

Very often I am asked why, if an 
artist always plays a Steinway, for 
instance, there should be any prob- 
lem, since people suppose that a 
concert grand is a concert grand, 
and if it is made by one company it 
should be just like every other one 
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Pianos | Have Known 


GYORGY SANDOR 





Mr. Sandor, an internationally known concert pianist, 


emphasizes the importance of the instrument to the per- 


forming artist and analyzes some of the reasons. 





turned out by the manufacturer. 
Nothing could be further from the 
truth. Each piano has its own per- 
sonality, and they are all different, 
even when made by one company in 
the same series. Add to this the 
fact that the more important com- 
panies, such as Steinway, Bechstein 
and Bluethner, are constantly im- 
proving their products and that it 
is impossible for every company sup- 
plying instruments for concerts in 
various cities of the world to obtain 
a new piano every time an improved 
model appears on the market, and 
some idea of the variety of instru- 
ments encountered on a tour may 
be obtained. 

During the course of my career 
and tours in various parts of the 
world I have played everything from 
an upright Bosendorfer to the latest 
Steinway concert grand, and I have 
always tried to maintain the same 
quality of music no matter what 
make of piano was provided for my 
concert. 


Dread and Suspense 


On some unfortunate occasions, 
when I arrive late in the city where 
a concert is scheduled, it is impos- 
sible for me to rehearse on the piano 
upon which I will play my concert. 
It is with dread that I wait to hear 
what happens to the first chord, the 
initial probing into the bass register 
and the primary flights into the 
treble. And at this juncture I must 
mention a further complication: not 
all pianos have an equal sonority or 
action throughout the entire key- 
board. Therefore, to be sure that 
his interpretation will be according 


to his standard the artist must 
use, almost instinctively, unusual 
muscular reactions to attain it. And 
please realize that on a percussion 
instrument once a note has been 
played it is finished, so the artist 
must foresee what will happen before 
he strikes it, for when it has sounded 
the tone cannot be changed. 

For this reason, unless I am some- 
how prevented from doing so, I 
insist On going over my entire pro- 
gram, note for note, on the piano 
I am going to play in the concert. 
I have even insisted on several occa- 
sions that the doors be kept closed 
after the scheduled time of the con- 
cert in order to finish the rehearsal. 
This enables me to get thoroughly 
acquainted with the instrument, 
learn its peculiarities and potential- 
ities and adapt myself to them, by 
listening carefully and analyzing my 
own muscular response. Thus I am 
able, during the recital itself, to 
treat the piano as a friend, bring out 
its best qualities and minimize its 
worst ones, and not indulge in a 
heroic struggle in which the piano 
is bound to come through the victor. 

A piano is made of wood, metal, 
and felt, all of which give a certain 
response to pressure, but at the 
same time have a limit of elasticity, 
and this is the limit to which it is 
able to respond. It is an adjustment 
of dead material to a living organ- 
ism, and it is easily seen that the 
living organism must consider how 
much the material is capable of 
giving forth. What we hear and our 
muscular sensations must guide us in 
our contact with the instrument. 

In connection with this aspect of 
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A New Composition of Enduring Value for Solo Piano and Band 

















Blending Jazz Forms with the best Concerto Structure 
to bring something different to today’s band repertoire 


— CONCERTO In JAZZ 


eee ~. 


by Donald Phillips 


Trancribed for Band by PHILIP J. LANG 

Musical Highlight of the recent concert tour of the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN BAND, directed by PROF. WM. D. REVELLI 
In one movement, CONCERTO IN JAZZ contains three principal sections varied in style 
and rhythm. The first theme is lively, with the piano soloist setting the mode at once; the second 
theme is slow and melodic; it finishes with a majestic restatement of the slow motif played dou- 


ble forte. 


Full Band 10.00 


Symphonic Band 13.00 


er = includes 2-Solo Piano & Conductor parts) 


Solo Piano & Conductor only . 





Extra Parts ....60 each 








Arranged for the first time for Symphonic Band 


EIGHT RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS 


by ANTAL LIADOV, Opus 58 
Transcribed for Modern Band by RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Featured by the famed GOLDMAN BAND yet playable with full colorations by school 
bands. Fully cued, these simple folk songs offer brilliant melodies, and are so arranged 


that each melody may be played separately. 


PART ONE includes 


1, RELIGIOUS CHANT 
2. CHRISTMAS SONG 
3. LAMENT (Brass only) 
4. ROUND DANCE 


Full Band 5.00 Symph. Band 7.50 


C@@ XCM 


PART TWO includes 

1. THE LEGEND OF THE BIRDS 

2. LULLABY 

3. COMIC DANCE (Woodwinds only) 
4. CHORAL DANCE 

Full Band 7.00 Symph. Band 9.50 


PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS for your BAND 


THE SYNCOPATED CLOCK 
by LEROY ANDERSON Arr. Lang 
An ingenious whimsical clock beats in 
rhythm. Broad amusing qualities. 


Full Band 3.00 Symph, Band 5.00 


BRASS BAND BOOGIE 

by PHILIP J. LANG 

An excellent showpiece interpolating 
modern rhythmic effects for every section. 


Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


MUSICAL TYPIST 


by RONNIE MUNRO Arr. Lang 
A clever characteristic novelty simulating 
the sounds of a typewriter which includes 
solo parts for xylophone, accordion, piano. 


Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


ESCAPADA 
by SID PHILLIPS Arr. Yoder 
Sub-titled ‘‘A Mexican Elopement'’, this 


descriptive work captures the musical flavor 
of our Southwestern neighbor. 
Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.00 


BOLERO (Spanish Dance) 

by M. MOSZKOWSKI Arr. Lang 
The famous fiery Bolero has been actually 
enhanced through this transcription. 

Full Band 4.00 Symph. Band 6.00 


SWORD DANCE 

by A. I. KHACHATURIAN Arr. Lang 

Piano solo with band accompaniment or 

playable by band alone. A dynamic, differ- 

ent arrangement. 

Full Band 3.50 Symph. Band 5.50 
(Piano solo inc. in each set) 


Free Reference Scores to Mills Band Music Publications On Request 
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LEAGUE OF 
COMPOSERS 


MARCH 
by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


One of Dr. Goldman's latest marches. 
Dedicated to the League of Composers, 
it was first performed at the Composers’ 
concert given in honor of the band- 
master's 7Oth birthday. 

Full Band 3.00 Symph. Band 4.50 


THE BUGLER 


by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 
CORNET or TRUMPET SOLO 
with band accomp. 
Arr. by Leidzen, the introduction is 
based on well-known Bugle calls follow- 
ed by a spirited solo. 
Full Band (inc. solo) 4.00 


E. F. G. MARCH 


by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Based musically on the initials of Dr. 
Goldman and dedicated to the dean of 
bandmasters. 


Full Band 2.50 Symph. Band 4.00 











SCHOOL DAYS Fantasy 

Arr. PHILIP J. LANG 

America's famous song—depicting the 
theme from kindergarten through a gradua- 
tion grand march, 
Full Band 4.50 


MARCHO POCO 
by DONALD I. MOORE 

Everything you want in a fast-moving con- 
cert march to set the spirit of your band 
program. 

Full Band 3.00 


Symph. Band 6.50 


Symph. Band 5.00 














9 mitts music, INc. 





Chicago 4, Ill. 





1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


Los Angeles 14, Calif. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC. IS SOLE-SELLING AGENT for the best-selling K-LITH VISIONEASE Music Writing Papers. 
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The world’s highest-paid musicians agree: 
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You play your best with a 


Selm ‘ : HARRY JAMES has been playing Selmer 


(Paris) trumpets for eleven years. 


Every musician . . . the student no less than the 
leading symphonic artist or popular bandsman’.. . 
realizes his fullest musical possibilities with a Selmer 
(Paris) instrument—overwhelmingly the first choice 
of the world’s highest-paid players. 





New Selmer woodwinds and brasses now arriving 
BENNY GOODMAN hos playeda Selmer from Paris are the finest instruments ever to bear 


(Paris) clarinet for eighteen years. 





the famous Selmer (Paris) name—incomparable in 7 

tone, response, precision tuning, and exacting work- rT 

manship. d 
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ae SELM ER ALFRED GALLODORO plays a Selmer: 
= PARIS hear his sensational Manor album featur- \ 
. ing “Concerto for Doubles” played on S$ 
Selmer alto, clarinet, and bass clarinet. 
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( 
GARDE REPUBLICAINE BAND, Paris, clarinet sextet, all Selmers: seated, 1 
Messrs. Urbain, Woets, Dubois; standing, Messrs. Lixie, Gillot, Plaquet. 
Twenty-three artists in this famous French concert band play Selmers. ] 


\ WOODY HERMAN'’S Selmer artists listen to Woody (center) play his Selmer (Paris) alto, 
Left to right, Sam Marowitz, alto; Jack Sims, tenor; Irv Marowitz, trumpet; Al Cohen, tenor; 
Woody; Stanley Getz, tenor; Serge Chaloff, baritone. 


SELMER, Dept. M-111, Elkhart, Ind. 
Without obligation, please send your 
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On Henri Wieniawski 


THE YAYSNOFFS 





The Yaysnoff sisters, duo-piano team, relate some interest- 


ing background information concerning their relative, the 


illustrious Wieniawski. 





ENRI WIENIAWSKI was a 

distant relative of our mother, 
and in our childhood we _ heard 
many intimate anecdotes about him. 
There were so many musicians in 
mother’s family that these stories 
did not impress us very much at the 
time and we didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to them, probably because we 
were fascinated by another of our 
uncles who was not a musician. The 
stories about him and his beautiful 
mistress appealed to our imagination 
much more than the improbable 
tales of temperament connected with 
Henri Wieniawski. 

Now, of course, we can remember 
everything that we ever heard about 
that intriguing uncle, and no one 
gives a rap about him, whereas 
Wieniawski’s music continues to be 
popular, and we are often asked 
about our famous musical ancestors. 
We realize that our youthful atten- 
tion was misplaced, but between the 
two of us we do remember some 
of the highlights of the many con- 
versations we heard between our 
mother and father. And let us make 
it very clear at the outset that what 
we recall is only from conversations, 
because Wieniawski died in 1880 
and we didn’t have the pleasure of 
knowing him personally. It seems 
to us, however, that most of the per- 
sonal incidents of the artist’s life 
would be better forgotten, as he 
must have been one of the most 
difficult men who ever lived. 

Wieniawski was born in Lublin, 
Poland, on July 10, 1835. His uncle, 
Edward Wolff, although only sixteen 
years older than Henri, was already 
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a distinguished composer and pian- 
ist. Wolff soon moved to Paris, 
where he became an intimate friend 
of Chopin, and the majority of his 
350 compositions, 38 of which are 
duets for violin and piano, show the 
influence of this friendship. It is 
very strange that in all branches of 
the family there has always been 
this dual interest in piano and violin 
music. 

When Henri Wieniawski was eight 
years old he was sent to Paris in 
his uncle’s charge, and was accepted 
as a pupil in the Conservatoire de 
Paris, where three years later he won 
the First Prize for Violinists. He 
made his concert debut when he was 
thirteen, and was at once booked 
for tours of Poland and Russia. He 
became interested in composition 
and piano, however, and returned 
to the Conservatoire the next year 
to study harmony. 


*“Artist’s Life” 


In the meantime, his younger 
brother Joseph came to the Con- 
servatoire to study the piano, and 
when he had finished his courses 
they went on a joint concert tour. 
It was at this time, too, that they 
composed many violin and piano 
works together. Joseph was not so 
flamboyant, either as a musician or 
as a personality, as his elder brother, 
and his sobering influence is easily 
seen in the compositions on which 
they collaborated. 

The brothers were invited to 
Moscow when Anton Rubinstein 
founded a conservatory there, and 





became fellow teachers with Davi- 


dov, the cellist, and Leschetizky, 
probably the greatest piano peda- 
gogue who ever lived. During his 
stay in Moscow, Henri became court 
violinst to Czar Alexander II, who 
was known to be quite a musician, 
with a great preference for the 
violin. 

This was the last time that the 
brothers were intimately associated, 
and relieved of Joseph’s sobering in- 
fluence Henri let his temperament 
and love of pleasure run away with 
him completely. Mother always told 
us that he would have undoubtedly 
lived much more than the forty-five 
years he did if he hadn’t led such a 
terribly dissipated life. Stories of his 
drinking and gambling make it 
sound as if he never had time for 
anything else, and yet he had one of 
the most brilliant careers of any 
violinist who ever lived. He was 
first and foremost a virtuoso and 
concertized extensively all over the 
world. He came to America when 
he was thirty-five years old and 
toured with Anton Rubinstein, giv- 
ing a series of sonata recitals that 
took them all the way to California, 
which in those days was not on the 
beaten track for most concertists. 

This tour was more successful 
temperamentally than another which 
he made with Rubinstein in Poland. 
There Wieniawski received major 
billing on the posters and Rubin- 
stein complained to their manager 
about it, asking that the names 
appear in equal type. When Wieni- 
awski learned of this he flew into a 


(Continued on page 41) 
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The Community Symphony Orchestra | 


Its Establishment and Development 


HELEN M. THOMPSON 





THE American Symphony Orchestra 
League is composed of community sym- 
phony orchestras from all parts of the 
nation. The orchestra personnel and 
supporting lay groups of these sym- 
phonies are predominantly nonprofes- 
sional in that few of the individuals 
involved receive financial remuneration. 
They represent the thousands of Ameri- 
cans who “love music”—who feel that 
a symphony is not merely a community 
asset, but rather a community neces- 
sity. It is these people who implement 
that conviction with concerted action in 
helping to provide fine musical organi- 
zations for their cities. As these 
orchestras develop. the cultural pattern 
for the whole nation is furthered. 


own 


The League was founded in May, 1942, 
largely through the efforts of Mrs. Leta 
G. Snow, manager of the Kalamazoo. 
Michigan, Symphony, and Miss Theresa 
Shier, who served as editor of the Inter- 
Orchestra Bulletin for several years. Or- 
ganized as a medium for the exchange 
of information established 
community has 
sisted in the formation of new 
tras and liaison 
tional music institutions. 


between 
orchestras, it also as- 
orches- 
served as a with na- 

In the six years of its existence the 
League has held four national conven- 
tions and has issued printed bulletins 
and mimeographed newsletters. It has 
given service, through correspondence, 
to hundreds of individuals in orchestras 
who were seeking information about the 
community orchestra program. It 
served as liaison between the Office of 
War Information and 
chestras during the war. 


also 


community or- 


The League now has a membership 
of more than a hundred symphony or- 


° 





chestras, and many individuals hold as- 
sociate memberships. The League’s new 
president, Arthur Bennett Lipkin, a 
member of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
and conductor of the Main Line and 
Germantown Symphonies, is formulat- 
ing new plans and programs to enable 
the League to assist more effectively 
orchestras all over the nation. 


For some time the League has been 
engaged in collecting information and 
reports from community orchestras all 
the country. This material in- 
cludes reports on methods which have 
proved successful as well as those which 
have proved to be ill advised, with a 
view to providing a guide to be used 
by community symphonies as a help in 
their organization, financing, and pro- 
motion. Mrs. Thompson, Secretary of 
the League, has organized this material 
into a series of articles, the first of 
which appears in this issue, together 
with a foreword by Antonio Modarelli, 
conductor of the Charleston Symphony 
Orchestra. The other articles in this 
will appear in future issues of 
The Music Journal. 


over 


series 


Any orchestra that is interested in in- 
formation about the League or in affili- 
ating with it may secure full details by 
writing to the League Secretary at Box 
2292. Charleston, West Virginia. 


Mrs. Thompson is Executive Secre- 
tary of the Charleston Symphony Or- 
Her article on the employment 
of local artists as symphony concert 
soloists recently won first prize in a 
national competition sponsored by the 
American Music Conference for articles 
dealing with musical topics of general 
public interest.—Editor, 


chestra. 








FORE 


Antonio 


Director, Charleston 


Pe URE, properly conceived, 


4is a dynamic part of life—as 


essential as food and rest, as natural 
as our daily habits. The seeds of true 


culture must be carefully planted 


and nurtured, and the development 


must come from within, from the 
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bottom up. Culture does not trickle 
down from the top of a social struc- 
ture. For much too long, America 
has thought of its culture as some- 
thing that can be purchased. Evi- 
dence of this misconception is appar- 
ent on every hand. 





American opera, for instance, paid 
obeisance to European singers for 
years, utterly disregarding the de- 
velopment of artists among our own 
people, largely because the American 
public could see greatness only in 
the foreign artists. Until fairly re- 
cently, symphony orchestra musicians 
and conductors from Europe have 
received first’ consideration from 
America, with little encouragement 
being given to the development of 
musicians within our own country. 

As a nation, we have begun to see 
the fallacy of placing all our hopes 
for cultural development on the ex- 
ploitation of imported talent, and 
there are now in operation many 
excellent plans for the encourage- 
ment and development of our own 
artists and musicians with fine op- 
portunities for concert and opera 
appearances being made available to 
them. 

So far so good, but America as a 
whole is still prone to acclaim only 
those musical organizations that are 
already established in metropolitan 
centers. In a = sincere and almost 
pathetic effort to have “culture” in 
their own areas, hundreds of smaller 
communitics proudly bring in these 
fine organizations for occasional con- 
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certs. Excellent as these concerts are, 
they contribute little to the day-in- 
and-day-out experience of cultural 
living in the community. The con- 
certs are presented, the concert hall 
is closed again, the money has been 
spent, and culturally the community 
is just about where it started from. 

If true culture is to be developed, 
these communities must establish 
their own local groups fostering con- 
tinuous training and actual partici- 
pation in the arts. They must de- 
velop a knowledge of and interest in 
music and the other arts among 
their own citizenry. Let their boys 
and girls and adults develop a love 
of opera, ballet, sculpture, painting, 
the theater, and music through op- 
portunities to participate in these 
arts in their own home areas. When 
an exceptionally talented student 
has absorbed all he can there, he is 
ready to move on to other places 
offering more oportunity, and even- 
tually he can take his place in the 
finest professional organizations of 
the land. His community not only 
will have developed its own cultural 
pattern, but also will have con- 
tributed to the culture of the nation. 


Community Culture 


The necessity of nurturing culture 
in every community furnishes the in- 
centive for the development of arts 
groups of all kinds in every part olf 
the nation. Symphony orchestras are 
a part of the total picture. They are 
the greatest medium we have for 
bringing the musical masterpieces to 
life. 

It is not. enough to have a score 
or more of fine professional orches- 
tras. There must be active music par- 
ticipation in hundreds of our cities, 
and the community symphony or- 
chestras provide the way. In_ the 
community symphony there is a 
place for nearly every qualified adult 
and student musician in the area. 
There is a place in the symphony’s 
lay organization for every interested 
music listener to help foster the ov- 
chestra. The constant rehearsals, the 
regular concerts, the orchestra pro- 
motional work provide hundreds ol 
the community’s citizens and their 
families with a rich daily experience 
in cultural development. Music be- 
comes a vital part of life and paves 
the way for enjoyment of the other 
arts. Visions are regained, the com- 
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munity becomes a better place in 
which to live, and our national cul- 
ture gains a firmer foothold. 

Practically every community can 
have some sort of symphonic en- 
semble. It may be large or small, 
technically proficient or still in the 
development stage. It must have con- 
stantly higher standards of perfor- 
mance as its goal. The kind of organ- 
ization which is right for a city of 
five million population is of course 
entirely different from that which 
can be had in a community of five 
thousand persons. But both types of 
musical organization are a vital part 
of our national cultural life for both 
provide a way for our people to 
learn more and more of the great 
musical works. 

Communities must not be apolo- 
getic for the modest beginnings of 
their symphonic ensembles. All of 
the great musical institutions have 
had humble beginnings. One of the 
world’s most renowned symphonies 
started with fifteen musicians and 
dared to play a Haydn Symphony 
with that personnel. On the con- 
trary, a city should feel proud when 
its local symphonic group lets out 
its ‘‘a-bornin” cries, for then the 
community may know that good 
music has come to be a_ necessity. 
One index of a city’s maturity is the 


strength of the support which it 
musters for the new symphony. 

The organization required for the 
proper development of a symphony 
is complicated and the growing proc- 
ess is complex. In my experience I 
have found that a big group of 
players does not necessarily mean 
the building of a good symphony. 
The best musicians and best con- 
ductor in the world are powerless 
to develop a symphony unless the 
right groundwork for it is laid with- 
in the community. When a sound 
basic structure is achieved, then the 
conductor and musicians are given 
the necessary freedom for creative 
work and can properly devote their 
time and energies to the artistic de- 
velopment of the orchestra. 

In my opinion, this series of 
articles to appear in The Music 
Journal contains the essence of the 
problems that will confront the com- 
munity as it develops its symphony 
orchestra. It analyzes the steps to be 
taken in meeting these problems and 
is therefore valuable in giving under- 
standing, encouragement, and con- 
crete aid to any new organizations. 
With my own eyes I have seen 
wonderful development of a com- 
munity symphony organization as it 
followed the procedures herein out- 
lined. I know that they will work. 





— 


AMERICA’S SYMPHONY ORCHESTRAS — 


WHAT AND WHERE ARE THEY? 


HE words symphony orchestra 

have many meanings for Amer- 
ica. They call to mind thrilling con- 
certs, leisurely music-filled hours of 
radio and record programs, spar- 
kle, romance, soul-stirring melodies, 
movement, drama, great musical per- 
sonalities, and anonymous second 
fiddlers. All are a part of America’s 
interpretation of symphony orches- 
tra. 

American orchestras have been 
studied, criticized, praised, evalu- 
ated, and analyzed in terms of the 
American scene. Many of them are 
costly, admirably organized, trained, 
and developed. Others are just start- 
ing out, hesitant and timid in their 
hopes and plans and perhaps more 
accurately should be called symphon- 
ic ensembles. But of one thing we 
may be sure—America loves its sym- 


phonies, and that which America 
loves, it eventually possesses in large 
quantity. No doubt many persons 
feel that only relatively large cities 
can support symphonies; that there 
is not much room left for the devel- 
epment of more orchestras. We be- 
lieve this is far from the case and 
will attempt to prove it in the tol- 
lowing analysis. 

America’s symphonies now num- 
ber between three hundred and four 
hundred. Every state possesses at 
least one symphonic ensemble, and 
New York state leads with nearly 
fifty symphony orchestras. Pennsyl- 
vania boasts at least thirty-five. These 
orchestras include .the professional 
symphonies, whose annual budgets 
range from $125,000 to the Boston 
Symphony’s million-dollar budget. 
They include the community-type 
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symphonies and ensembles, which 


likewise supported in manv of 
the larger cities, such as New York, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, and Philadel- 
phia. They also include orchestras 
in smaller cities, such as Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Spartanburg, 
South Carolina, each having about 
population. Cities 
populations of 10,000 and less have 
demonstrated that they can develop 
symphony Clintonville, 
Wisconsin, with its 5,000 population 
and even North Manchester, Indi- 
ana, with its population of 3,170, 
both support symphony orchestras. 


22,000 having 


orchestras. 


Ihe names of many of these or- 
chestras remind us of America’s ro- 
mantic history, industrial strength, 
and educational wealth—the Corn- 
ing and Painted Post Philharmonic, 
the Hood River Symphony, the 
Main Line Community Orchestra, 
the Old York Road Symphony So- 
ciety, the Dow Symphony Orchestra, 
and the ‘Terre Haute Civic and 
Teacher's College Symphony, 


Potential Orchestras 


When the communities which now 
foster and support symphony orches- 
tras are Classified according to size of 
population, we find convincing evi- 
dence that America at large wants 
them. Not including the hundreds 
of orchestras in colleges and music 
conservatories, one-third of the or- 
chestras now established are tound 
in cities Of 50,000 population or less. 
\merica’s symphony orchestras are 
no longer purely metropolitan. ‘They 
are also grass roots. A tabulation of 
478 orchestras according to thei 
city’s population shows the tollow- 
ing 


No Ss) mphon y 


Popu ation Orchestras 
10,000 9 
/ 
10,000 LO 25,000 60 
25.000 lo 70,000 50 
y0,.000 lO 100.000 04 
j 

100,000 alia OVCI i 
i/ 
Jota e 47° 


Since it is possible for a symphony 
orchestra to exist in a City OL 10,000 
population, as the foregoing records 
demonstrate, it is Immediately obvi 
ous that within America’s more than 
i thousand cities olf that size and 
larger there could be at least three 
LINCS a Waly syiiphiony orchestras 
is HOw exist. According to the 1940 


United States Census records, Amei 


ican cities fall into the following 
population groupings: 


Population No. Cities 
10,000 lO 25,000......... 661 
25,000 tO 50,000......... 3l4 
50,000 LO 100,000. .....6. 107 
100,000 and oOver......... g2 

ORES a5 ees 0 Sores te 1,174 


A thousand symphony orchestras 
at least 50,000 musicians playing the 
great works of music! It is hard to 
imagine the tremendous national au- 
dience this would mean—the thou- 
sands of children whose musical stud- 
ies would be given concrete goals, 
the wealth of talent that would be 
developed, the widespread cultural 
pattern that could be set. 

It is interesting to compare the 
symphony orchestra’s developments 
in the nation’s forty-eight states on 
the basis of the size of cities. For in- 
stance, although New York state has 
44 orchestras included in the list of 
378, it has a total of 82 cities with 
population of 10,000 and over. Fur- 
thermore, 13 of the New York state 
symphonies are in New York City 
itself, three are in Rochester, and 
three are in Syracuse, leaving a total 
of only 28 different municipalities 
in that state supporting symphony 
orchestras. (One orchestra is sup- 
ported by two communities, and 
three of the 44 orchestras exist in 
communities of less than 10,000 pop- 
ulation.) Within New York’s 82 
cities with population of 10,000 and 
over, there is a possibility of devel- 
oping another 50 symphony orches- 
tras. 

Likewise in Pennsylvania, which 
possesses a total of 110 cities with 
population of 10,000 and over and 
has a total of 36 symphony orches- 
tras, it Is conceivable that another 
fifty or seventy-five orchestras could 
be established; for two of Pennsyl- 
vania’s cities, Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burgh, support 14 of her 36° sym- 
phonies. 

Illinois should offer possibilities 
for at least another twenty-five o1 
thirty orchestras in her 63 cities with 
population of 10,000 and over. O! 
the 21 symphonies listed, 10 are in 
Chicago. Florida has 23 cities with 
10,000 OF More population, but there 
are only four Florida symphonics in 
cluded in the list. Rhode Island has 
15 cilies OL 10,000 or more popula 
tion yet has only one symphony o1 


chestra 


Based on the list of 378 orches 
tras, it is interesting from a purely 
statistical standpoint to see which 
states have come closest to develop- 
ing all the potential orchestras in 
their areas. Assuming that all com 
munities with population of 10,000 
and over could develop some kind 
of symphonic ensemble, the 10 states 
ranking highest among those that 
have established the greatest num- 
ber of potential symphonies within 
their borders are: Delaware and 
Nevada, 100 per cent; New York, 54 
per cent; Arizona, Minnesota, Mon- 
tana, North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, 
and West Virginia, 50 per cent each. 

‘The 10 states ranking lowest in 
already having established potential 
symphonies within their borders are: 
Maryland and Rhode Island, 6 per 
cent each; Mississippi, 8 per cent; 
Oklahoma, 10 per cent; North Caro- 
lina, 11 per cent; Idaho and Ken- 
tucky, 14 per cent each; New Jersey, 
16 per cent; Florida and Virginia, 
17 per cent each, 

As everyone knows, however, sta- 
tistics must always be subject to in- 
terpretation, and many explanations 
can be offered why the states repre- 
sented in the above figures fall in 
these categories. Factors influencing 
the establishment and development 
of a particular orchestra include not 
only the size of the community, but 
also such local conditions as the in- 
dustrial, academic, and cultural de- 
velopment. These conditions will 
also determine whether the orchestra 
can be professional, semiprofessional, 
or nonprofessional. 


Major and Minor Orchestras 


For diverse reasons, orchestras that 
are already established have been 
classified into many different group- 
ings, usually on the basis of the sizes 
of their budgets or the make-up of 
the playing personnel. The terms 
“major” and “minor or secondary” 
symphony orchestras have been used. 
\t one time, someone set a figure of 
$125,000 as the minimum annual 
budget which entitled an orchestra 
to call itself a “major” symphony. 
All orchestras having smaller budg- 
ets were considered “minor or sec- 
ondary” symphonics. 

Lhe term “professional symphony” 
has been used to describe the orches- 
tra whose entire personnel receives 


payment tor playing, as opposed to 
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the terms “amateur or nonprotes 
sional” symphony, referring to the 
orchestras whose players do not re 
ceive payment. Unfortunately, these 
terms “professional” and “amateur” 
are often misinterpreted as indicat 
ing the musical proficiency and sta 
tus of development of the orches 
tras. In reality, the concerts of many 
of these orchestras that have been 
established for a considerable length 
of time under a competent conduc 
tor are on a professional level. Using 
payment of players as a basis for 
classifying orchestras is perfectly log 
ical, but the terms need clarification. 

On this point of payment to play 
ers, the symphony orchestras in 
America today fall into three main 
categories. There is the all profes- 
sional symphony, whose players are 
employed by the orchestra on a full- 
time basis for either the entire year 
or a stated number of weeks, usually 
ranging from sixteen to thirty. Dur- 
ing this period of time the musician 
receives a wage, usually of $75 and 
upward per week, for his services 
with the orchestra. During the por- 
tion of the year that the orchestra is 
not in operation, the musician seeks 
other musical engagements, teaches, 
or finds some other source of income. 

Next comes the symphony orches- 
tra which employs some professional 
musicians on this same basis, but 
which also has a number of players 
receiving very small fees as well as 
some players who receive no_pay- 
ment at all. The players in these lat- 
ter two groups may or may not have 
had professional training and ex- 
perience, but they do depend on 
some source other than the orchestra 
for their main income. 

In the third group of symphony 
orchestras, none of the personnel, 
with the occasional exception of the 
conductor, receives a living wage for 
his symphony work. These players, 
likewise, may or may not have had 
professional musical experience and 
training. ‘They may receive a small 
supplementary monthly salary from 
the orchestra, or a small concert and 
rehearsal fee, or they may donate all 
of their time and talent to the 
orchestra. 

In the following discussions, the 
terms “professional” or “major” sym 
phony will be used to designate 
those orchestras described in the first 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Above: Presentation of League award to National Broad- 
casting Company. L. to r., A. H. Miller, former president 
of the League; Ernest La Prade, National Broadcasting 
Company; Antonio Modarelli, conductor of Charleston 
Symphony Orchestra; and John Phillips, general manager, 
Station WGKV, Charleston, W. Va. Members of Charleston 
Symphony Orchestra in background. 


Below: L. to r., Francis Madeira, conductor, Rhode 
Island Philharmonic; Arthur Bennett Lipkin, new president 
of American Symphony Orchestra League and conductor of 
Germantown Symphony and Main Line Symphony; Ernest 
La Prade, director of music research, National Broadcasting 
Company; and Dr. Theodore Vosburg, director of music, 
Dow Chemical Co. Picture take at national convention of 
League in Charleston, W. Va. 





A NEW, MODERN CHRISTMAS CANTATA 






A CHRISTMAS 


CHORAL 


Music by DOMENICO SAVINO~ e 


orchestration form. 


FANTASY IN 


THREE EPISODES 


Text by FLORENCE TARR 


“Arranged for mixed voices and piano accompaniment for organ).:It is also available in. 


The birth of the Saviour, one of the most dramatic and impressive epi- 
sodes in the history of mankind, is the theme of O, WONDROUS STAR. 


DOMENICO SAVINO, one of the most gifted composers on the American scene today, has skillfully 
captured, in a modern manner, the full fervor and innate beauty of this enchanting setting. Choral 
groups everywhere will find O, WONDROUS STAR an important addition to their libraries. 
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should not result in a feeling of dis- 
grace. Rather there might better be 
a realization that certain weakness- 
es which were possibly magnified by 
the nervous tension of the occasion 
ought to be strengthened in order to 
attain musicianship commensurate 
with the profession of an organist. 
It should be 
approach to music along the lines of 


understood that the 


aesthetic achievement has altered the 
expectation of our Examiners. ‘The 
antiquated methods of the past, with 
emphasis on correctness and little 
else, have been superseded by more 
Older o1 
ganists must therefore discover this 


enlightened procedures. 


approach cither by study with a 


teacher or by consulting materia! 


recommended. Nervousness whit 
taking the organ tests usually results 
in demonstrations noticeably below 
actual ability. 

\ wise provision gives the candi 
date an opportunity to re-take on 
section if he has succeeded in the 
other section of the examination. It 


is unfortunate that many organists 
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become disheartened by failure and 
will not take advantage of this op- 
portunity. Years ago a certain gentle- 
man took the Fellowship examina- 
tion for six consecutive years before 
he passed it. His satisfaction over 
this eventual triumph was keen. But 
in looking back he became aware of 
the greater reward for his persever- 
ance—the tremendous personal gain 
in his musical abilities. This man 
later became one of the best-known 
organists in America, His composi- 
tions are sung in thousands of 
churches. A case such as this one 
should prove an incentive to every 
one of us. We must realize that the 
strength of the American Guild of 
Organists lics in the personnel which 
has taken the trouble to prove to the 
membership a wholehearted enthusi- 
asm by winning the Guild’s most 
distinguished award. 

Preparation for examinations has 
been a subject of comment from 
any quarters. One common remark 
is that competent teachers are not to 
be found in many communities and 
that sell-preparation constitutes a 
task beyond the abilities of the ordi 
nary Church organist. “There is no 


doubt of the truth of these conten- 
tions. To make a thorough study of 
the various items involved, even with 
good instruction and the aid of the 
recommended textbooks, requires a 
vast amount of hard work which few 
care to undertake. Another point 
that has been raised from the very 
beginning is that many of the tests, 
especially sixteenth century counter- 
point as demonstrated by the five 
species, is “impractical.” Since “re- 
alizations” of the complete examina- 
tion have been printed after each set 
of examinations, an idea has become 
prevalent that each candidate is ex- 
pected to make an almost identical 
answer in each instance. Of course, 
the purpose of these solutions is to 
serve as a guide for future candi- 
dates; they do not constitute a rigid 
expectation upon which grades are 
calculated. 

‘To pass a Guild examination an 
organist aware of the 
amount of preparation required, Be- 


must be 


cause it is the initial academic. re- 
quirement we will confine our atten- 
tion to the Associateship, It must be 
understood that the examination fot 
Associate is comparable in difficulty 
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to the average comprehensive exam- 
ination for a Master’s degree. Obvt- 
ously such a standard will exclude 
those whose training has been mere- 
ly of a sort to prepare them for a 
position as organist in an average 
church, Lack of realization of this 
fact has been the cause of the ma- 
jority of failures. Were the Guild to 
heed the frequent criticism that the 
tests are too difficult, the whole pur- 
pose of examinations would be de- 
stroyed. Few of us would relish the 
lowering of standards below those 
of our British colleagues. 

At the outset a statement should 
be made regarding the chiet basic de- 
ficiencies that handicap candidates. 
I will suggest five of the most gen- 
eral causes of failure. 

1. Lack of Technic. Our reports 
indicate that although performance 
has improved in the past few years, 
many are unable to play the pre- 
pared pieces with a high degree of 
facility and accuracy. This test fur- 
nishes go per cent of the total grade 
in the work at the organ. 

2. Rhythmic Instability. Music. 
educators agree that the most com- 
mon weakness among students is un- 


Having 





“Stung 
Doe you want that Radio Richness 


certainty of rhythm. It is not my pur- 
pose to suggest methods of correction 
of this fault other than the old-time 
metronome. This element affects all 
eight subjects in the Organ Work 
and must be given consideration in 
anticipating the nerve-wracking ex- 
amination. 

3. Tonal Discrimination. This has 
to do mainly with the Ear ‘Tests. A 
tonally inadequate musician is about 
as inept as a color-blind painter. Our 
Board of Examiners now requires 
the tests in this field to be in two 
parts. While such a trial may be 
none too simple for some, it is def- 
initely possible for any organist to 
improve his powers sufficiently to 
achieve success, Candidates must re- 
alize that a zero on any single item 
in the schedule will mean complete 
failure. This warning is given here 
because a breakdown in what some 
regard as a minor item has spelled 
disaster in many instances. 

It is occasionally remarked that 
self study in ear training may be dif- 
ficult to manage. As a start, the abil- 
ity to write down exactly what is in- 
tended may be checked by writing 
from memory simple melodies like 


“froutle ? 


ta your orchestral 
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75¢ 
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CONDUCTOR 
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SMOKE GETS IN YOUR EYES 
CAT AND THE FIDDLE SELECTION 
LOOK FOR THE SILVER LINING 


THE WAY YOU LOOK TONIGHT 


These compositions are practical and utilitarian. They also satisfy the young musician and his audi- 
ence who reject anything that is musically unsophisticated. 
The string parts are designed to accommodate players at any level of technical accomplishment. 

The use of Ist Position Violin alone will give sufficient richness of string quality. Where more com- 
petent players are available, the Advanced Violin will give added brilliance. 
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WE OFFER YOU 
THE 


JEROME KERN 


ORCHESTRA FOLIO 


TRANSCRIBED BY ROSARIO BOURDON 
CONTAINING THESE ALL-TIME MUSICAL COMEDY FAVORITES: 


America or our national anthem in 
keys that are less familiar, such as 
E, A flat or F sharp. This experiment 
may reveal certain weaknesses imme- 
diately. Further experience in notat- 
ing well-known melodies will lead to 
use of two or more parts. Rounds 
and canons are useful variations. 
Dictation from the radio or from 
some cooperative friend should be 
practiced tirelessly until facility has 
been attained. That it is even pos- 
sible to acquire that pitch memory 
called absolute pitch has been dem- 
onstrated by many students in my 
experience. Concentration and de- 
termination will certainly accom- 
plish this end, thus proving that 
what is generally regarded as a spe- 
cial talent is nothing of the sort. 

j. Keyboard Knowledge. It is 
amazing how few musicians are 
really able to move about on the 
organ keyboard with assurance and 
ease. Ask most organists or pianists 
to play as simple a piece as America 
in F sharp, A, or E and the result 
will be a revelation indeed. The 
cause of this is not so hard to find. 
Children learn to play the piano 
under almost universally bad teach- 
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EKTRO 


ONER 


THE WYew ELECTRONIC 


AID TO BANDMASTERS 


SINGS OUT an accurate and contin- 
uous A or Bb, as desired, in a choice 
of either oboe or flute tones. More eco- 
nomical to use and maintain than a 
small radio...and it’s easy to carry 
(size 4-7/16" x 8-3/32” x 9-1/2"). 
Grey wrinkle finish metal case has 
convenient black leather carrying strap. 
LEKTRO TUNER operates on 110-120 
volt, 60 cycle, AC or DC electric power. 
See your Conn dealer now, or write 






MORE QUICKLY | 
and ACCURATELY 


for free folder today. Find out how 
this amazing device can save your 
time and help you do a better job. 
Address inquiries to Dept. 1104 










@ 1. Continuous tone — more 
rapid tuning. 

@ 2. Choice of two tone qual- 
ities at the flip of a switch 
—oboe or flute. 


@ 3. Instant switch from A to 
Bp. 


@ 4. Adjustable to sound shar 
or flat with A-440, as desired, 
between A-435 and A-445, 


@ 5. Volume adjustable from 
mere whisper to auditorium- 
filling intensity. 

@ 6. Costs little more than high 
grade Bp and A tuning bars. 





ers. Their progress is along lines oi 
least resistance. While scales receive 
some emphasis, the real knowledge 
of keys with more than three sharps 
or flats rarely is stressed. That such 
a large segment of users of pianos 
and organs are almost helpless in re- 
mote keys would be ridiculous were 
it not so alarming. Such weakness 
applies to professionals as well as to 
amateurs. In the April issue of The 
Etude Claudio Arrau gives some per- 
tinent advice to pianists. He says, 
“Transpose the difficult section into 
all other keys. Somehow isolating 
and transposing a difficult part aids 
nearly as much as the original clear- 
ing up. (I may mention that Mar- 
tin Krause believed firmly in unpre- 
pared transposing).”” Liszt used to 
play frequently for his students in 
remote keys like D flat, F sharp, and 
B. Organists who can transpose ac- 
curately are those whose command 
over the keyboard has been derived 
the hard way—by hours of deter- 
mined practice. Lacking this skill the 
candidate is at an immediate and 
constant disadvantage in sight-read- 
ing, score-reading, transposition, key- 
board harmonizations, modulation, 
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and extemporization. Never forget 
that such a lack can be corrected by 
any organist. 

5. Comprehension of the True 
Function of Harmony and the Pur- 
pose of Counterpoint. For years the 
subject of harmony has been taught 
by the formula method, usually in 
the idiom of the Victorian hymn 
tune. To learn how to proceed from 
one chord to the next according to 
the restrictions of rules has been a 
process that has added little to the 
musical understanding of the music 
student. The matter of how his ex- 
ercise actually sounded was given lit- 
tle notice. He learned a few chords, 
mainly I, IV, V, and the inevitable 
V;, to the exclusion of the musical 
effect possible by harmonic variety 
or color. Is it any wonder that prod- 
ucts of such teaching should be com- 
pletely lacking in musicianship in 
harmonic efforts? A study of the 
Unfigured Harmony by Percy Buck, 
as suggested in examination: an- 
nouncements, and work with Hin- 
demith’s Traditional Harmony will 
open the eyes (and ears) of many an 
organist who considers himself well 
trained. As for counterpoint, a care- 


ful examination of the Kitson or 
Jepperson texts, as advised, will be 
a necessity for thase whose previous 
study has been limited to Bridge and 
Prout. 

In 1946, the American Guild of 
Organists published its Examination 
Booklet. This is a thorough exposi- 
tion of every phase of the examina- 
tion, lucidly presented by men who 
realize the difficulties and have pre- 
sented a complete survey of the sub- 
ject. Candidates may also secure 
copies of back examination papers 
for investigation. The Guild prints 
each year a report of the most recent 
tests and a full set of solutions of 
these tests. This material should fur- 
nish ample basis for self-study by any 
organist with adequate training. 

With generalities in the back- 
ground, some detailed inspection of 
our subject may be indulged in. For 
this purpose it will be profitable to 
review some of the report made last 
December by the Guild Examiners. 


Organ Work 


Prepared Pieces. According to the 
report, there has been progress “but 
not uniformly.” Candidates do well 
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when adequately prepared. Here the 
instruction of Hugh Porter in the 
Examination Booklet is invaluable. 
Chere should be “more weight given 
to the equally important and nec- 
essary elements of general musician- 
ship.” It is my own feeling that if 
candidates are smart they will mem- 
orize the compositions and use their 
music at the actual examination. In 
this and the other organ tests the in- 
dividual should be sure that the con- 
ditions are correct and that he ac- 
quires the maximum of poise before 
he starts. As already indicated, a 
good showing on the prepared pieces 
is vital to the pursuance of the fol- 
lowing tests and assurance of accept- 
able grades at the outset. 
Sight-reading is indicated as only 
fair. Before taking a Guild examina- 
tion, there should be daily practice 
for some time, covering all possible 
material. Suggested are the familiar 
arrangements of the Bach Inventions 
with added part, the trios of Al- 
brechtsberger, and the recent Thirty 
Trios for organ by Harold Heer- 
mans. Open  score-reading should 
likewise receive careful attention. 
There is considerable available ma- 


terial in this area also in past ex- 
amination papers and Novello Pri- 
mers. Under the tension of demon- 
stration, candidates are so often be- 
low par that bungling may easily 
result when such items are slighted. 

Harmonizing melodies and basses. 
Success here depends on a compre- 
hension of harmonic possibilities far 
above the circumscribed procedures 
of old-fashioned textbooks. Essential 
is the quick scanning of the given 
part to ascertain implied modula- 
tions and take advantage of sequen- 
ces. The objective is to present a 
piece of music. Among the features 
that ought to be present are treat- 
ment of possible passing notes and 


appoggiaturas, first inversions appro- 
priately inserted, avoidance of the 
misplaced 6/4 chord and the perfect 
cadence (with the shopworn V,) in 
the course of the music, the proper 
treatment of the anacruces and long 
sustained notes, and the appropriate- 
ness of modulation without undue 
chromaticism. 

In the 1947 Examination for As- 
sociateship the melody shown in 
Figure 1 was played. 

This melodic line should be looked 
over carefully to determine possible 
modulations and other features. 
With many candidates this is not 
done. The result is likely to be some- 
what as shown in Figure 2. 


Figure 1 














Figure 2 
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Gearhart, Greene, and Cassel have had a wide experience in public school 
music — first as students and later as teachers. Their experience is reflected 
in the conception of this ‘series of sessions.” 


Broad in scope and interesting in composition, these books produce great 
student interest and enthusiasm. We've discovered that simply having these 
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rehearsal sessions. They are the ideal meeting point for in-school and out- 
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15 HIT TUNES IN ONE BAND BOOK 


...in striking quick-step arrangements that are keyed to 
the demands of modern program planning and the mod- 
ern band! 

No other band publication offers all the following features 
(and rhythm, too): 


%* ALL TOP TUNES. Every number is a really popular, 
time-tested song. 


*& UTILITY. The arrangements are ideal for any pro- 
gram, indoor or outdoor, including athletic events. 


* VARIETY. There are titles for every occasion. Most 
of them have situation value —e.g., ‘‘Button Up Your 
Overcoat," ‘‘Love Thy Neighbor,” etc. 
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\ 
BAND BOOK - 


A 
‘ranged by ERIK LEIDZEN 


% PRACTICAL ARRANGEMENTS. Unnecessary frills 
have been eliminated from the scoring by Erik Leidzen. 
These compositions lose none of their effectiveness when 
played under the most adverse conditions. 


%* CLARITY. Because no extra embellishments or exces- 
sive ranges clutter up the pages, these arrangements are 
highly legible and may be played with ease. 
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LOVE THY NEIGHBOR AMONG MY SOUVENIRS 


WISHING DID YOUR MOTHER COME FROM IRELAND? 
BUTTON UP YOUR OVERCOAT 


YOU'RE THE CREAM IN MY COFFEE 
ARE YOU HAVIN’ ANY FUN? 


STAY AS SWEET AS YOU ARE GOOD NEWS 
WHERE THE BLUE OF THE NIGHT THE BEST THINGS IN LIFE ARE FREE DID YOU EVER SEE A DREAM WALKING? 
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Conductor 60c Parts 35c 
Standard Quick-step Instrumentation 
Write for specimen cornet and/or clarinet parts 
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While such a harmonization is al- _ provise a four-measure phrase modu- minor to E major in 34 time (1948 
most correct, the tedious repetition lating from C major through A examination). 
of principal triads and general clum- 
siness of progression can scarcely 
recommend it for a favorable grade Figure 3 
even by a generous listener. Now we —_“~—. 
shall see the sort of result that ought las 
to be quite within the powers of any 
organist familiar with present-day 
harmonic style. Notice in Figure 3 
the movement of the bass past the 
simple imitations and the variety of 
chords used to beautify the melody. 
Transposition and Modulations 
are dependent for their success 
on previously mentioned keyboard 
knowledge and an ingenuity born of 
exact rather than vague understand- 
ing of key relationships. Modula- A 
tions in examinations are too often 
attempted with rather sad reflections 
of the player’s knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Percy Buck gives an excellent 
presentation of methods in common 
use. As a matter of information two 
examples, which constitute Figure 
4, are presented here to indicate B 
(example A) what we may call the 
“process of stupidity,” and (example 
B) one of more ingenuity and effec- 
tiveness. The requirement is: ‘“Im- 





Figure 4 
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Paper Work 


Many candidates find this section 
of the examination a real challenge. 
[hey have not mastered that prime 
essential of the musician—ability to 
hear through their eyes. With no 
keyboard available, persons who 
have not learned to’ write intelligi- 
bly and musically at a desk should by 
no means attempt AGO examina- 
tions. 

Counterpoint. Last year there 
seemed to be some trouble in the 
Fourth Species example (inner voice) 
and in the Fifth Species, which 
should have presented the best op- 
portunity to display polyphonic skill. 
It is unnecessary here to discuss at 
length the problems of strict coun- 
terpoint. Recommended texts will 
furnish all necessary information. 
Some musicians object vigorously to 
the inclusion of this subject in the 
examinations. It is hard to compre- 
hend how an understanding of the 
principles of melody construction 
and musical texture can be secured 
without a study of counterpoint. 
Perhaps the bad vocal writing found 
in some of our published music is 


a fair refutation of the contentions 
of these objectors. The ability to ab- 
stract beauty within the diatonic 
melodic limitations of strict counter- 
point has been proved by all great 
masters through the years to be a 
necessary technique. 

We may dismiss the Fugue prob- 
lems with the report of the Exam- 
iners that some candidates did not 
understand double counterpoint in 
this relatively simple test. The only 
criticism of questions in Musical 
Knowledge was that many lacked a 
“command of written English.” 

That so many failed dismally in 
the two-voiced Ear Test is a sad com- 
mentary on a fundamental requisite 
of any musician. Absolute pitch is 
by no means essential to secure in- 
fallibility in this respect. It has been 
proved beyond doubt that the nor- 
mal person can be drilled into a 
comprehension of relative pitch and 
the accompanying rhythmical pat- 


tern. The test shown in Figure 5 was 
used in 1947. 

The Harmonization of a Melody 
also presents a problem that should 
be given some attention. What the 
Examiners criticized most severely 
was general “lack of quality.” All 
that has been remarked about the 
same subject in the Keyboard work 
applies here, but with added empha- 
sis. In written work it is possible to 
plan the selection of chords and the 
particular treatment of modulation 
imitation and other details of mu- 
sical significance. A study of Buck’s 
Unfigured Harmony and of other re- 
cent works that stress artistic consid- 
erations will immediately reveal the 
approach desired by the Examiners. 
In Figure 6, on the following page, is 
a melody which you may harmonize 
at your leisure. It is a question from 
this year’s examination. A solution 
will appear in a subsequent issue of 
The Music Journal. 


Figure 5 
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When we think of written music, the 
familiar staff and notes indicating pitch 
and time-values come to mind—but how 
was music written before these ingenious 
symbols were devised? 


The Greeks wrote music with letters, 
and the early Christians recorded their 
melodies with ‘“‘neumes.” These curiously 
shaped symbols provided only a vague 
outline of the melody, and served merely 
to remind the singer of the music he had 
learned by rote from the choirmaster. 


Vagueness in early notation led musi- 
cians finally to seek a solution to the basic 
problem of registering pitch. At first, 


lines, first one, then two, three and 
finally four, were actually drawn in and 
became the type of music staff that long 
remained standard. 


Note symbols, too, became modified in 
the process. of being placed on the staff, 
until by the 13th century they took on 
the solid, black, square-shaped forms that 
still survive in Gregorian chant, rudiments 
of the modern note forms. 


It took centuries more for men to 
formulate all of the refinements of nota- 
tion we know today—including the indica- 
tion of time values—into a system with 
which generations of composers have since 
expressed their music. 
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A page of music manuscript illustrating neumatic 
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see New, Exciting Works for Band! 


Vision of pioneering days when a great caravan 
crossed the Alleghenies. 


WILDERNESS ROAD 


Composed for band by ELIE SIEGMEISTER 


Full Band $3.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 


Symphonic Band $5.00 
Extra Parts $.30 


Based on the wild and rhythmically intoxicating 
chants of Afro-Cuban rituals. 


CANTO YORUBA 
Composed for band ky PEDRO SANJUAN 


Full Band $6.50 Symphonic Band $9.00 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.25 Extra Parts $.40 


A gay throbbing picture of circus life. 
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By the greatest of living bandmasters. 


ON GUARD 


Composed for band by EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN 


Full Band $2.00 Condensed Conductor's Score $.40 


Extra Parts $.20 


A chorale prelude in a mood of peace and calm. 


DOXOLOGY 
Composed for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


Full Band $5.00 Symphonic Band $7.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 Extra Parts $.35 
SATB Choral Arrangement $.20 


Three contrasting selections from the engaging 
“Music for Children.” 


SUMMER DAY SUITE 


by SERGE PROKOFIEFF 





Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 


by DMITRI KABALEVSKY 


Scored for band by ERIK LEIDZEN 
Symphonic Band $5.00 


Full Band $3.50 
Condensed Conductor's Score $.75 


Extra Parts $.30 


Full Band $5.00 


Condensed Conductor's Score $1.00 
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Figure 6 


No. 5, Harmonize this melody in four parts for organ: 


Andante 





Start as follows: 


Manuals 


Pedal 


It must be understood that the ob- 
jective here, as in other written tests, 
is the creation of a piece of music 
with a semblance of distinction. To 
accomplish this without access to a 
keyboard is a real test of musician- 
ship. Unfortunately only a_ small 
proportion of our organists can com- 
plete such a task with any marked 
success. In holding examinations last 
May at the University of Colorado 
| wrote the solution shown in Figure 
> while acting as monitor for the 
candidates. When the realization of 
the organization of the question ap 
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pears later in The Music Journal 
you may be interested in comparing 
it with your own. 

As to the remaining questions in 
the Associate paper work, little com- 
ment need be made. Writing a mel- 
for violoncello, for instance, 
against a given idiomatic theme for 


ody 


viola or violin presumes some orig- 
inality, but more especially an “ac- 
quaintance with this technique” of 
bowing and style. The composition 
of a simple hymn tune for a_pre- 
scribed poem or meter ought not to 
present any serious difficulty for an 


organist. Results of last year indi- 
cate a surprising weakness in a prac- 
tical task. We read “The examiners 
do not expect masterpieces, but the 
writing should be coherent.” Cer- 
tainly this is not an unreasonable 
expectation. 


* * * 


‘This survey of the issues surround- 
ing Guild Examinations is an at- 
tempt to isolate the details that cause 
failure. A candidate who _ realizes 
what is most likely to give trouble 
may concentrate on these particulars 
with or without a teacher, and by 
conscientious study achieve success. 
Such study must be regular and un- 
remitting to be at all effective. Given 
an average musical background, 
augmented by perseverance and in- 
telligence, I say to all organists in 
the American Guild of Organists 
that it is within the realms of pos- 
sibility to take and to pass these ex- 
aminations. Not only will there be 
an incalculable personal gain by so 
doing, but the progress of church 
music in America will be enhanced 
beyond measure. 
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Figure 7 


A néante 


Man: 


Ped: 











GARABRANT 


(Continued from page 9) 


still excludes sacred music as a sepa- 
rate part of music in general of to- 
day. (Is it owing to lack of facilities 
or to ignorance of public tastes?) 
In at least one meeting a year 


business and professional groups can 
feature sacred music with assurance 
of sympathetic interest. 

Likewise, a short talk on “religion 
through music” can be offered to 
groups within the church, such as 
Sunday school parent-teacher groups, 
mothers’ clubs, Lenten study groups, 


ladies’ guilds, men’s clubs, youth 
summer camps, summer time union 
vesper services, or even a conference 
of the clergy. 

Communication with publishers 
from other countries can introduce 
new and good music to a larger circle 
of usefulness. 

What about modern music? Can it 
be a mode of religious thought? 
Many times in by-gone days the 
works of contemporaneous com- 
posers have been ostracized from the 
services only to be recalled as a 
satisfactory channel to God. Listen- 
ers cannot deny the moving religious 
experience of the Negro spiritual, 
which is a twentieth century idiom. 

Let us, then, strive continually to 
divorce the concert stage from music 
in the church; to keep open all ave- 
nues to God through good religious 
music over and above restricting sec- 
tarian doctrines; to use any possible 
avenue to redistribute the spiritual 
forces, in particular musical talent, 
just as we do other commodities of 
this age all around the world. Let 
us advance the cause of “music that 
knows no country, race, or creed but 
gives to each according to his need.” 





Something Different... 


Here is the most sensational and revolutionary method 
of learning how to play accordion without an instructor. 


SEE and HEAR BASIC RECORDED 
ACCORDION COURSE vy BERYL BURNS and F. H. KLICKMANN 


An improved, streamlined course with instruction method and FIVE 
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No instructor needed . . . No musical background necessary 
instruction method .. . "Hear" 
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Then learn to play. 
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GUENTHER 


(Continued from page 11) 


ately after his inauguration at St. 
Maria. ‘There seems to be substantia- 
tion for this belief in the fact that 
the church diaries of 1641 and years 
immediately following mention pur- 
chases of musical instruments such 
as violins, viols, and brasses. These 
instruments, never used for the serv- 
ice proper, were an integral part of 
the Evening Musics. Thus an old 
error has been corrected. Not Buxte- 


FAB 


hude, but Tunder, originated the 
Evening Musics which later con- 
tributed so prominently to the 
growth of Protestant music. 

About Tunder himself not much 
is known. He was born at Luebeck 
around 1614 (precise date not 
known). His father kept a bookstore 
located in one of the many niches 
of St. Maria. Mattheson and _ later 
Seiffert, in their writings about Tun- 
der, express the belief that as a 
young man he went to Italy to study 
with Frescobaldi. If this assumption 
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were true it would be another proof 
of the theory that Protestant church 
music is a derivation of Catholic 
church music. More recently, schol- 
ars like Stahl have come to the con- 
clusion that ‘Tunder was not Italy- 
educated, but got his instruction 
through some of Sweelinck’s pupils. 
Sweélinck (1562-1621), the great 
Dutch organist, is famous as the first 
outstanding Protestant composer. 
Authentic material about ‘Tunder’s 
musical education has not yet been 
found; the question whether Tun- 
der was a product of Catholic .or 
Protestant schooling remains un- 
solved. 

‘Another unanswered question is 
whether or not Buxtehude ever met 
Tunder. We know for sure that all 
over Scandinavia, Tunder’s name 
was held in high esteem. As a matter 
of fact, all of TTunder’s compositions 
of which we know have been pre- 
served only in the manuscript copies 
which Gustaf Diiben, the Swedish 
court-organist, had collected. This 
man, a disciple of Sweelinck’s school, 
wrote to all the outstanding organ 
composers of his time and asked 
them for their manuscripts. Thus, as 
an ardent admirer of Tunder, he 
also came in possession of some of 
‘Tunder’s works and made them fa- 
mous all over Scandinavia. There 
is ample proof that Buxtehude got 
acquainted with ‘Tunder’s works 
through Diiben’s efforts; his esteem 
for ‘Tunder was another reason for 
his willingness to accept the latter’s 
position. 

At this time it was a common cus- 
tom for a successor to another man’s 
position to marry one of his prede- 
cessor’s daughters, if such were eli- 
gible. Thus Buxtehude became 
Tunder’s son-in-law. This fact misled 
music historians to the belief that 
between the two men some close 
relations must have existed. We 
know now that the two masters never 
met. Buxtehude was connected with 
Tunder only in music. He consid- 
ered himself a follower and an in- 
direct student of Tunder. And, in- 
deed, he built up Tunder’s work 
still further. In so doing, he estab- 
lished clear evidence of ‘Tunder’s 
importance, an importance which, 
deplorable as it may seem, for cen- 
turies had been forgotten but which, 
I hope, will now again come to full 
recognition. 
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(Continued from page 15) 


It will be seen that a few of the 
composers listed are well known, 
others are known hardly at all. Of 
all the works that were performed, 
only a few are available on records 
and most of them have never been 
broadcast. In order that the students 
of the School of Music might re- 
ceive the maximum bénefit from the 
concerts, nearly all of the composi- 
tions were performed either by stu- 
dents or by faculty members of the 
School of Music. With the exception 
of the singers in the folk-song con- 
cert, only three performers were im- 
ported to present works in the per- 
formance of which they had special- 
ized. 

One of the most important fea- 
tures of the musical part of the Fes- 
tival was the symposium, The Com- 
poser and Society. This symposium 
provided an opportunity for three 
of the composers, Ross Lee Finney, 
Hubert Lamb, and Alvin Etler, to 
state their views on this subject, after 
which there was a lively discussion 
in which many other composers who 
were present and members of the au- 
dience participated. 

It is impossible actually to de- 
scribe the Festival in detail or to 
give a complete account of the enor- 
mous amount of organizational ef- 
fort that was necessary. But the 
many people who contributed their 
time and skill toward making it a 
success feel that the venture was ex- 
tremely worth while. Of the 20,000 
or more students on the campus of 
the University of Illinois, there is 
probably not one who did not come 
in contact with some phase of con- 
temporary artistic expression during 
the Festival. Many students and 
faculty members experienced an 
awakening to contemporary artistic 
thought, the results of which are 
felt on the campus even now in an 
awareness of and interest in other 
than the materialistic values in con- 
temporary life. 

This is not the time to evaluate 
the artistic merit of the works pre- 
sented at the Festival. That can be 
left to a later generation. But the 
Festival did demonstrate the enor- 
mous productivity and vitality of the 
contemporary artist. It served as a 
pointed reminder that the life of 
the spirit in our country is not dead, 
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and the great interest which the 
Festival aroused leaves no doubt that 
the creative artist, whether he be mu- 
sician, painter, dancer, or play- 
wright, is a vital and necessary fac- 
tor in the world today. 
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(Continued from page 21) 


the question, one has only to con- 
sider why it is that such artists as 
Horowitz, Lhevinne, Rachmaninoff, 


and Rubinstein produce varied and 
beautiful tones which prove that the 
instrument is not in the way of their 
interpretations, but expresses what 
they feel and brings out to the 
utmost advantage all of the beauty 
of sound which they desire, whereas 
others . . . ! The secret is that 
these great pianists never allow their 
attack to surpass the extent of the 
elasticity of the material. 

Pianos being as complex as they 
are, many crimes can be committed 
on them with more success than on 
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simpler instruments, such as_ the 
violin and vocal chords. If violinists 
put too much pressure on the bow 
the sound is immediately distorted, 
is noticeable right away, and _ this 
is a saving factor for them. ‘The 
piano actually responds accordingly, 
but it is more difficult to detect 
when the limit has been passed, as 
sound continues to come out, but it 
is confused, and not endowed with 
the best pianistic tone. ‘The same 
applies to velocity. And deviation 
from the optimum necessarily modi- 


fies the interpretation and the mu- 
sical meaning of the text. 

Josef Hofmann had a novel theory 
of increasing his tone, and while 
it was successful with him I would 
not advise anyone less prodigious 
to attempt it. He always played his 
concerts with cotton in his ears, so 
that his fortissimi were accordingly 
played in such a manner that he 
heard them as he wished, and natur- 
ally they were much louder to his 
audience, who never thought of put- 
ting cotton in their ears when listen- 
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ing to Hofmann. The muscular 
sensations were the controlling fac- 
tor in this case. 

The pianos on which I have 
played have presented an interesting 
study to me, and it is curious upon 
a return engagement to a city to 
encounter them and renew my ac- 
quaintance with them. As a rule we 
like each other better when we be- 
come really acquainted. 
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(Continued from page 16) 


point. Consequently, it is well for 
an artist to investigate the lyrics at 
hand, and to establish their authen- 
ticity. Then, if you fail in this, you 
have the satisfaction of knowing you 
did your best, and you will not feel 
too much ashamed when another 
artist comes up with the original 
manuscript which puts your version 
to shame. 

Though it may be hard to believe, 
finding a good accompanist for a 
folk song is more difficult than get- 
ting someone to play accompaniment 
to a song by Brahms or Richard 
Strauss. It is the utter simplicity of 
these songs that often escapes even 
the best musicians. For one thing, 
they cannot be played as an assign- 
ment. They must stem from with- 
in, since they are elemental in their 
beauty and sincerity. That peculiar 
mental and artistic disposition which 
permits him to become part of his 
music is required of the artist. The 
closer you are to a folk song, the 
closer you will be to your audience 
when presenting it, 
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(Continued from page 6) 


manuscripts must be received at the 
AGO National Headquarters, 630 
Fifth Avenue, by January 1, 1949. 
A prize of $100 is offered by The 
H. W. Gray Company, Inc. The 
anthem will be published on a roy- 
alty basis. 

A Committee on Architecture is 
conferring with The American In- 
stitute of Architects and other organ- 
izations on the proper placing of 
organs and choirs in religious edi- 
fices. Upon request to the Guild 
Council by churches desiring advice 
in choosing organ specifications, a 
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Board of Organists will be appointed 
in any part of the country to assist 
in this manner. 

A Committee on Colleagues (the 
class of Guild membership admitted 
without examination) is working on 
plans to be developed through the 
regional chairmen, deans, and re- 
gents so that the Guild will be of 
more benefit to the Colleagues and 
the Colleagues of more benefit to 
the Guild. 

An endowment fund has_ been 
established, and gifts and bequests 
solicited to place the Guild and its 
nation-wide work on a sound finan- 
cial basis. 

The American Guild of Organists 
is a wholly altruistic organization 
greatly benefiting the organists and 
choir directors of the country and 
the churches, and no church musi- 
cian can afford not to be a member. 
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(Continued from page 25) 


terrific rage and refused to speak 
to Rubinstein again during the en- 
tire tour. In spite of this feud they 
continued to perform together for 
many years. 

Tantrums were typical of him, 
and must have been terrifying to 
those on the receiving end. If some- 
one or something made him angry 
he was likely to work himself up 
into an uncontrollable fury which 
made him absolutely irresponsible 
for anything he did. One time he 
was so furious he tore up a manu- 
script he had just finished writing 
and on which he had been working 
for many months. When he realized 
what he had done he suddenly burst 
into tears, and wept every time that 
he thought about it, because the 
work was his only composition for 
the piano and he was never able to 
recall completely either the harmony 
or the melody. He never again at- 
tempted to write for the keyboard. 
Incidentally, that ill-fated composi- 
tion was written for and dedicated to 
Edward Wolff. 

When Henri was playing in Amer- 
ica as soloist with an orchestra under 
Theodore Thomas, there was some 
difference of opinion over the in- 
terpretation of the concerto during 
a rehearsal. The enraged Henri 
finally picked up a chair and threw 
it at Thomas, smashing the chair 
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completely. The record does not 
say what happended to Thomas, 
except for the fact that he was able 
to direct the orchestra in the concert. 

Of course, Henri had his redeem- 
ing qualities. When he wished to 
he could be very charming, and even 
people with whom he fought usually 
forgave him and chalked his bad 
characteristics up to an “‘artistic tem- 
perament.” He was generous to a 
fault and gave away all of the 
money that he did not lose gambling. 
He was as soft-hearted and sensitive 


as a child, even the sight of a 
wounded bird was enough to make 
him weep. 

His personal appearance was a 
matter of utter unconcern to him, al- 
though he was handsome enough 
to have been very vain with good 
excuse. In Poland he actually 
walked out on the stage for a concert 
with no necktie on. When someone 
spoke to him about it later he re- 
plied, “What's the difference? The 
audience came to hear me play, not 
to see the color of my necktie.” 
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During the time he was court 
violinist for Alexander, Wieniawski 
took every opportunity to belittle 
other Russian musicians whom he 
suspected were finding favor with 
the Czar. The monarch once asked 
him if he had composed anything 
new, and Henri replied; “Yes, your 
Majesty, but there are no war sounds 
in it,” thus getting in a dirty dig at 
‘Tschaikowsky, Over- 
ture was the success of the mo- 
ment. The Czar smiled a little sadly 
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and said, ‘Let me hear it then, it 
will be like looking inside one’s 
own heart.” 

Tschaikowsky, however, admired 
Wieniawski greatly, and toward the 
end of the violinist’s life, when he 
had gambled and given away all of 
his money and was absolutely penni- 
less, wrote to his own great bene- 
factress Mme. Nadeja von Meck 


about his friend, and she gave Wie- 
niawski financial aid until his death. 
As late as ten days before he died in 
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Odessa, Wieniawski wrote thanking 
her for her great assistance and in- 
terest. Like Tschaikowsky, he never 
met Mme. von Meck. 

During his last illness, which as 
we have said was brought on by his 
high living, he was no longer able 
to drink, but superstitious friends 
continually bathed his hands and 
forehead in wine, believing this 
would give strength and energy back 
to the failing body. 

In view of the fact that concertiz- 
ing was the main interest in his 
artistic life and that certainly he was 
a colorful personality to say the 
least, it is surprising that this side 
of his career has faded into oblivion 
and that today he is remembered 
chiefly as a composer. His Concerto 
Number 22 in D minor and the 
Souvenir de Moscow are in the 
repertoire of every violinist, and we 
have discovered that others of his 
compositions, in two-piano arrange- 
ments which we have made, have a 
very definite appeal to contemporary 
audiences. 

A student of heredity would prob- 
ably draw a parallel between the 
two Wieniawski brothers composing 
together a hundred years ago, and 
our rearranging their compositions 
for another medium today. It is a 
heritage of which we are proud, and 
of which we hope to prove worthy, 
striving daily to live up to the stan- 
dards set by our family in the past. 
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their governing boards were free to 
discontinue a valued cultural opera- 
tion on no other provocation than 
that of a threatened deficit. It is 
such a board’s duty to negotiate con- 
tracts, accept the results and meet 
deficits. It is also their privilege to 
call for public support in meeting 
deficits. It is their duty, moreover, 
to ask for such support, to give the 
public its chance to pay up, before 
cavalierly announcing the interrup- 
tion of a public service. 

The Philadelphia management 
has long complained that the Mu- 
sicians’ Union local takes to itself 
an unfair negotiating advantage by 
delaying each year to propose its 
terms until just before the season 
opens. The union, too, may well at 
present consider the orchestra’s di- 
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rectors to have acted unfairly in 
threatening the public with a stop- 
page of the concerts merely to avoid 
the trouble of raising the money for 
a wage increase, Wage increases 
are everywhere in discussion; in a 
time of inflation their demand need 
surprise no one. Whether granted or 
not, they have to be considered. I 
know nothing of the horse-trading 
that must certainly have gone on 
between management and the union 
in Philadelphia, or what exaspera- 
tion provoked the orchestra board 
to cancel, at least in announcement, 
its whole concert season. I merely 
repeat that I find the gesture unbe- 
coming, as was certainly that of the 
Metropolitan Opera board in threat- 
ening last summer to omit a season 
from its history. 

I find the gesture unbecoming be- 
cause it uses us, the public, as a 
pawn in the game of costs. We do 
not care what symphony orchestras 
cost; our interest is in what and how 
they play. If an administration is 
efficient (and one has every reason 
to believe that Philadelphia’s is), 
then the proper price of musicians, 
like that of railway fares, hall rent, 
musical scores, trucking and public- 
ity, is simply whatever such a man- 
agement can get the best for, no 
more and no less. If prices all round 
are more than we, the public, are 
able to cope with, then we do with- 
out an orchestra or put up with a 
cheaper one. But we do not like 
having our trustees tell us they are 
stopping our concerts simply because 
they find some necessary element of 
the enterprise, in their opinion, over- 
priced. What have they in mind as 
their trust, one wonders, when they 
assume what is, after all, our privi- 
lege? Are they acting as trustees of 
all our interests and of music’s place 
in the intellectual tradition, or are 
they merely playing trustees of pri- 
vate capital in capital’s age-old war 
with labor? 
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plays, Moussorgsky was determined 
to present many facets of the popu- 
lation on the stage. These operas, 
which are like dramatized pageants, 
are difficult to follow for those who 
are not familiar with Russian _his- 
tory, but even the uninitiated can 
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appreciate the force and sweep of 
these powerful compositions. Kho- 
vantchina is a study of old Russian 
traditionalists who tried to defeat 
the modernizations instituted by 
Peter the Great, the plot revolving 
around a dispute over a change in 
the ritual of the Orthodox Church. 
Boris Goudonoff can be viewed trom 
several angles; it is a portrait of a 
man doomed to death by his own 
conscience, as well as a masterly pre- 
sentation of the various opinions and 
aspirations of a whole people. In 
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this work, the chorus becomes a 
living entity, as important to the 
unfolding of the plot as any of the 
individual characters. They are the 
people who give Boris the strength 
to carry out his plans, and when 
they desert him there is nothing left 
for him but to surrender to his 
madness. Moussorgsky is not con- 
tent to picture only the Czar and 
his court. He takes his audience 
into monasteries, border taverns, 


and even the private chambers of a 
foreign 


noblewoman. Everywhere 
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there is the pulse of actual life; the 
characters are individualized, each 
acting from his own motives and all 
contributing to the general picture. 
Certainly no composer (and few 
creative artists in other media) has 
given the world a more panoramic 
and vivid picture of an era than 
Moussorgsky creates in this opera. 

It is unfortunate that both Boro- 
din and Moussorgsky died before 
they completed the orchestration of 
many of their major works, leaving 
the task to their friend and leader, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff. Though the last- 
named composer was sincere in en- 
deavoring to preserve the individual- 
istic styles of the other two men, 
his own manner was so dominant in 
him that it colored even his labors 
of love to his departed colleagues. 
Rimsky-Korsakoff loved color, and 
the more orchestral effects he could 
employ, the better satisfied he was. 
Often these dazzling instrumental 
combinations are found to be glitter- 
ing facades covering obvious and 
cheap musical ideas. It was natural 
that the composer should turn to the 
fabulous Orient for his inspiration, 
the Arabian Nights serving as the lit- 
erary foundation of his most popular 
instrumental work. The Spanish 
Caprice exploits the Oriental ele- 
ment in Iberian music. Rimsky- 
Korsakoff’s operas are dramatizations 
of folk tales, in which the colorful 
and bizarre can be emphasized. The 
Golden Cockerel caused imperial 
displeasure. ‘The satire of this fanci- 
ful opera was too keen to be relished 
in the Russia of 1g00. Thus the 
dean of the country’s then living 
composers suffered a blow all too 
familiar in Russia’s history—the in- 
terference of the government with 
the cultural development of the 
country, 


Nationalistic Music 


Ever since Ivan the Terrible first 
allowed trade representatives from 
Western European monarchs to enter 
Muscovite territory, there have al- 
ways been two conflicting policies 
in Russia. On the one hand, the 
country has striven to adopt Euro- 
pean methods and ideas, and at 
the same time it has isolated itself, 
endeavoring to keep its culture un- 
touched by foreign influences. Peter 
the Great hoped to destroy every- 
thing that was not in accord with 


prevailing European practices. In 
this he failed, and since then every 
Russian ruler, including Alexander 
I and Joseph Stalin, has attempted 
to find a balance between these two 
antagonistic tendencies. The arts, 
and especially music, have reflected 
this struggle. 

While the “Five” were composing 
music on nationalistic lines, another 
composer, the most famous of the 
Russians, was endeavoring to inte- 
grate the traditions of Germanic 
music with the peculiarities of Rus- 
sian folk themes and with his own 
melancholy nature. ‘Tchaikovsky’s 
best known works are his sympho- 
nies, concerti, and chamber music, 
all of which are written in tradi- 
tional patterns, Yet he did not 
abandon folk material altogether, 
for many of his oft-repeated melodies 
are derived from the songs of the 
people. Like Beethoven, Tchaikov- 
sky was most concerned with the 
problems of his own soul, but unlike 
the German master, he was unable 
to rise above his own limitations, 
which in his case were more psycho- 
logical than physical. His relation- 
ship with his patroness, Madame von 
Meck, whom he never met, indicates 
the strangeness and often the un- 
naturalness of his existence. His 
music has a melodiousness and a 
seeming profundity and nobleness 
which appeal to many listeners. Yet, 
if one looks deeper, a maudlin sen- 
timentality can often be discovered. 
The composer is always crying 
against fate and asking for unlimited 
sympathy. ‘Pchaikovsky’s chief con- 
tribution to music is that he epito- 
mizes the Western trend in Russian 
culture. 

In the next generation, the same 
cleavage in interest is apparent in 
Russian music. A new turn in 
nationalistic art was brought about 
by the activities of Sergei Diaghilev. 
This amazing man, capitalizing on 
the already inherent love of ballet 
among his countrymen, created an 
art form which was to have the most 
stimulating effect possible on every 
sensitive person who witnessed his 
productions. Diaghilev was not 
satisfied with merely hiring and 
thoroughly training the most com- 
petent performers; he demanded 
that scenery, music, and choreog- 
raphy be merged into a consistent 
whole, perfectly expressing the de- 
sired mood. So he employed prom- 
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inent artists to design scenery and 
equally famous composers to con- 
tribute original scores. Of course 
Diaghilev did not confine his musical 
commissions to Russians alone, but 
his most spectacular productions in- 
terpreted the legends of his native 
land. Because of government object- 
tions to a traditional performance of 
the Golden Cockerel, this impresario 
conceived the idea of presenting 
Rimsky-Korsakoff’s score as a ballet, 
with the soloists and chorus sitting 
on either side of the stage. This 
procedure added a strangeness which 
emphasized . the exotic quality of 
both the music and_ the _ plot. 
Diaghilev encouraged Stravinsky, 
and led the young musician away 
from his early interest in classic 
forms; thus he was responsible for 
the creation of the composer’s most 
vigorous, interesting, and enduring 
scores, The Firebird, Rites of Spring 
and Petrouchka. ‘Though Prokofieff 
never actually composed a work for 
the famous ballet, his Scythian Suite 
was composed with the idea of a 
possible production by this group. 
Like The Rites of Spring, the Scy- 
thian Suite goes back to prehistoric, 
almost pre-Slavic Russia for inspira- 
tion. Thus Russian nationalistic mu- 
sic covers the whole range of the 
country’s history and the various 
racial groups which comprise Russia. 


Younger Composers 


Among these younger composers, 
there was one who followed the 
tradition of Tchaikovsky, and what 
is more, Rachmaninoff admitted a 
close spiritual bond with the older 
composer, His melodies are tragic, 
but they do not possess the senti- 
mental qualities which often cheapen 
the work of his master. As the in- 
spiration of his best known tone 
poem, Rachmaninoff chose a_ par- 
ticularly somber subject—a musical 
interpretation of the “Isle of the 
Dead,” an oft-reproduced painting 
of that period. In his interest in 
melancholy, and often morbid sub- 
jects, the composer represented a 
certain element among the intellec- 
tuals of his day; yet Rachmaninofl’s 
ability to create beautiful melodies 
far outweighed his allegiance to a 
particular philosophical clique, and 
he may be rated as one of the most 
satisfying and vigorous composers 
of our era. 
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With the destruction of the Czarist 
regime and the substitution of Com- 
munism with its emphasis on the 
establishment of world-wide prole- 
tariat domination, Russian national- 
ism was seemingly abandoned, and 
this change had a definite effect on 
music. The Russian composers were 
ina predicament. Most of them fled 
from the Revolution, and in their 
Western European or American sanc- 
tuaries they found little inspiration 
for, or understanding of, new crea- 
tions along the old lines. To Rach- 
maninoff this made little difference, 
for his later works show the same 
methods and aims as his earlier 
compositions. Stravinsky turned 
more or less from programmatic mu- 
sic and large orchestras to experi- 
ments in classic forms, employing 
relatively small and unusual com- 
binations of instruments. When he 
produces other types of music, he 
chooses non-Russian subjects—an old 
Greek myth in Oedipus Rex, and 
eighteenth century England in the 
forthcoming opera to the text of 
Auden. More complex than those 
of any of his countrymen is the case 
of Prokofieff. ‘Though an exile, he 
was never able to forget his national- 
ism; though living in America and 
using a plot based on an Italian tale, 
he nevertheless produced an opera 
in the tradition of Russian stage 
works, such as the Snow Maiden and 
The Firebird. The composer soon 
made his peace with the Soviets, re- 
turned home and, in addition to 
composing complicated and seeming- 
ly unmelodic symphonies, sonatas, 
and concerti, he has produced at 
least two works aimed to please the 
reawakened national pride of the 
rulers in the Kremlin. One is the 
cantata Alexander Nevsky, which 
tells of a medieval Slavic hero who 
destroyed a Teutonic army of in- 
vasion; the other is an operatic ver- 
sion of Tolstoi’s War and Peace, 
which also deals with an invasion of 
the sacred Russian soil. (Inciden- 
tally, this opera is probably the most 
sustained and complicated work in 
its form since Wagner’s Ring, for 
it takes two evenings to perform.) 

The changing political situation 
in the past three decades has affected 
the official Russian viewpoint on 
nationalism, and naturally this has 
had repercussions on Soviet musical 
life. With the deification of Lenin 
and the damnation of Trotzky, Stal- 


in reintroduced and heightened the 
traditional Russian fear of outside 
influences. Essentially the present 
policy of Moscow is no more liberal 
than that of the elderly Alexander 
I and his successor, Nicholas I; the 
only differences are that a dictator 
has been substituted for a monarch, 
a political party for the official 
Church, and the hammer and sickle 
for an ikon. Some people have 
wondered why so many official pro- 
nouncements have been made on 
such a seemingly unpolitical matter 
as music. But in a country where 
all phases of life are controlled 
exclusively by the government, it is 
natural that music, the universal 
emotional stimulant, should be em- 
ployed for propaganda purposes. 
How this works and what effect it 
has can be seen in the career of 
Shostakovich, a composer whose en- 
tire creative life has taken ‘place 
since the October 1917 revolution. 


Propaganda Music 


His first well-known work is a 
symphony written in a traditional 
form. Then he composed a choral 
symphony for May Day, the holiest 
holiday of the new Communist re- 
gime. After this Shostakovich was 
allowed to return to classic forms, 
but when the opera Lady Macbeth 
of Minsk was produced, it was dis- 
covered to be a farce rather than 
a sarcastic commentary on the cap- 
italistic world. Because the opera 
backfired as propaganda, the govern- 
ment ordered the composer into ob- 
livion. It was only the German in- 
vasion and the composition of the 
so-called Leningrad Symphony that 
brought Shostakovich back into 
favor; he then became a sort of 
national hero of culture. Some critics 
have asserted that this symphony was 
completed several months before the 
German attack. Whether or not this 
is so, the subsequent Eighth Sym- 
phony carries on the same spirit of 
the Leningrad, and they are both 
extremely Russian and extremely 
patriotic. With the end of the war, 
Shostakovich did not write the Vic- 
tory Symphony or the huge choral 
hymn to Lenin, both of which had 
been hinted at by official announce- 
ment. Instead he wrote a symphony 
which was his shortest and most 
lyrical work in this form. This did 
not suit the present super-nationalist 
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government, and Shostakovich, to- 
ecther with several other distin- 
guished composers, was relegated to 
Soviet limbo. Thus nationalism in 
Russian music has developed from a 
purely aesthetic matter to a form of 
propaganda, to be produced and 
utilized only as the government 
dictates. 
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(Continued from page 7) 


ment—church, chapel, synagogue, or 
whatever name it may bear or affilia- 
tion it may hold. Many religious 
bodies adhere to a simple order of 
services, though the tendency has 
been, even in the  non-liturgical 
churches, to magnify the music. 
Hence the duties laid upon the 
organist demand a high order and 
wide variety of capabilities. Natu- 
rally the Guild aims at making its 
representatives able to fill satisfac- 
torily and, so far as may be, artistic- 
ally and worshipfully, any position 
that may fall to their lot. 

It goes without saying that first, 
last, and all the time the organist 
must be a thoroughly trained per- 
former. Usually we think of this 
qualification in terms of the artistic 
playing of pieces; indeed, the Guild 
requirements in this direction are 
exacting, though not too much so. 
But it is not enough that the organ- 
ist be able to play well. He must 
know what to play and the proper 
style in which he should play. Many 
a brilliant recitalist is a complete 
failure as a church musician, and 
vice versa. Moreover, the playing of 
set pieces is only a part of the organ- 
ist’s job. Hymns, chants, choir and 
solo accompaniments, and other im- 
portant elements of the church serv- 
ice need almost more care and skill 
than the voluntaries (whose very 
name indicates their place in the 
scheme of things). For they are more 
an integral part of the service and 
have more to do with the spirit and 
practice of devotion. 

This leads me to mention another 
fundamental matter in the prepara- 
tion of the organist. The voluntaries 
can be learned in advance (in fact 


they should be), at the pleasure of 


the organist. With the service music, 
including anthems, that is not the 
case. The organist must essentially 
be a ready and accurate sight reader, 
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with a_ well-developed — sense of 
rhythm and the ability to think fast 
at the keyboard. If he is also the 
choir director, as many organists are, 
he must divide his attention between 
choir and organ (and the congrega- 
tion in hymn singing) and keep the 
ensemble moving along 
smoothly and “decently and = in 
order,” with sufficient reserve re- 
sources to add a touch of the artistic 
and devotional to make the result 
truly effective. This means such com- 
plete facility in the fundamental 
mechanics of sight reading and _per- 
formance that these become almost 
automatic. Without good ability in 
sight reading the organist is a “dead 
duck.” 

Almost equally indispensable is 
the ability to harmonize at sight a 
melody in the soprano (or a lower 
part), to transpose to a higher or 
lower key, to modulate smoothly 
from one key to another, to impro- 
vise. These are all skills which may 
be acquired. They are not gifts sent 
from heaven. Hence, in preparing 
to be an organist, the candidate 
should spend almost as much time 
and effort upon the reading, impro- 
visations, and other skills enumerat- 
ed as upon the set pieces. Inciden- 
tally, he will gain an acquaintance 
with the keyboard and a technique 
in the true sense of the term that 
will make his facility as a performer 
greater and more secure. In church- 
service playing, brilliancy and clever- 
ness are of far less importance than 
steadiness, good taste, and a touch of 
imagination which will lift a per- 
formance from the plodding and 
humdrum to the devotional and in- 
spirational plane. 

The foregoing gives the ground 
plan upon which the examinations 
are built, so far as the keyboard 
work is concerned, for the Associate 
certificate. Not one item is unessen- 
tial or unimportant. An _ organist 
may not need to employ all the 
devices enumerated at every service, 
but he will surely need them all 
(and then some) frequently. And it 
is surprising how acquaintance with 
them all will enrich the playing of 
even a simple service. It is sad to 
observe in the examinations how 
square-toed and halting is the per- 
formance of a large proportion of 
the candidates. They get by after a 
fashion, but I should hate to be in 
the pews when such persons officiate 


whole 


at the organ. There would be little 
uplift to the service, though many 
of them play theig voluntaries well 
enough. 

When the organist aspires to the 
more advanced standing of the Fel- 
lowship, the demands are naturally 


greater. The Fellow is like the 
holder of an advanced degree in 
academic circles. His standing is at 
least as high as that of a Master and 
in some respects reaches the stature 
of the Doctorate. As a matter of 
course his technical equipment in 
all respects must be on a_ higher 
plane than the Associate’s, and he 
must reach out to broader fields. 

- All the things that the Associate 
does the Fellow must do better, and 
much more besides. It is unnecessary 
to catalogue them all. The examina- 
tion requirements and _ papers tell 
the story. Again, every requirement 
and test question is based upon the 
everyday needs of the incumbent of 
an important church position. Fa- 
miliarity with the C-clefs, harmoniza- 
tion of thorough bass, counterpoint, 
fugue exposition, orchestration are 
all necessary. They are not frills; 
they are fundamental. 


Lack of Facility 


So far the discussion has centered 
upon the questions, Why examina- 
tions? and, What are they sup- 
posed to do? Now remains the equal- 
ly important one, Do they do it? My 
reply would be, In the main, yes, 
though there is room for improve- 
ment. Briefly, I would say that, apart 
from the performance tests, there is 
not nearly enough facility, ‘The prep- 
aration, generally, is not sufficiently 
broad or thorough to assure a prod- 
uct which is more than amateurish. 
Rarely does an examiner hear any- 
thing which indicates real mastery 
or imagination. I would not go so 
far as an organist friend of mine, 
trained in the “old school,” who reg- 
ularly transposed, on the keyboard, 
all of the Bach “Forty-eight” into 
every key and daily wrote a fugue 
exposition as an exercise. I do not 
advocate anything so cold-bloodedly 
thorough. But I do believe that every 
organist, student or professional, 
should cultivate facility in improvi- 
sation in every form (including the 
fugal), keyboard counterpoint, strict 
and free, the reading of the orches- 
tral score at the keyboard, and every 
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other sort of experience to which the 
organist is or might be subjected. 
Maybe even a little jazz or boogie- 
woogie (atthe piano) might serve a 
useful purpose, at least as an anti- 
dote or a horrible example. Inciden- 
tally, jazz might show up the lack 
of rhythmic sense which is all too 
prevalent upon a non-percussion in- 
strument such as the organ, and jazz 
isn’t always as easy to play as it 
sounds. 


Develop Imagination 


But levity aside, I feel that even 
the good organist is usually lacking 
in inventiveness and imagination. 
Keyboard harmony, keyboard coun- 
terpoint, keyboard fugal develop- 
ment, improvisation—these will go 
far toward making one’s playing 
more interesting and 
thus more valuable in the 
church service. Worship was meant 
to soar, not to plod. How can wor- 
ship music soar without wings or it 
the wings are only rudimentarily de- 
veloped? Maybe some day in the not 
distant future our examinations, at 
least for the Fellowship, will include 
demonstrations in keyboard counter- 
point as they now include keyboard 
harmony. Only if they do, I hope 
candidates will be better prepared 
than most of them are now. 

Perhaps I sound too much like a 
dreamer and a perfectionist. I hasten 
to assure you that I am neither be- 
yond reason. | sometimes fear that 
organists are just like other people, 
instead of the superior beings that 
I want and expect them to be. After 
a lifetime spent in teaching college 
and university students it has been 
borne in upon me that a large pro- 
portion of academic students go 
after degrees because they think that 
the magic initials mean bread and 
butter, prestige and preferment— 
and I fear I must admit that they do 
just that. The ideal (and youth is 
the trme for ideals) is that the de- 
gree should be simply an acknowl- 
edgment that the student has at last 
attained a goal, has become (at least 
to a certain point) a master, has ac- 
quired a culture and a maturity of 
taste and judgment which make him 
worth recognizing in his field. I like 
to think that the Guild has always 
held to this latter point of view. It 
has never encouraged organists to 
take the examinations before they 


resourceful, 
and 
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SHEPHERDS’ SONG AT THE MANGER 
A CHRISTMAS PASTORALE 
COPPER COUNTRY SKETCHES 
QUIET PIECE 


ee 3ernard Piché 

F. Liszt, arr. Philip James 

G. Valentini, arr. E. Power Biggs 
Powell Weaver 

Gail Kubik 

Mary Howe 
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We will be glad to send you a selection on approval 


THE H. W. GRAY COMPANY, Inc. 


Agents for Novello & Co., Ltd., London 
159 East 48th St. New York 17, N. Y. 
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FOUR SAINTS IN THREE ACTS 


An Opera by Gertrude Stein and Virgil Thomson 
First publication December 1, 1948, in conjunction with 
Victor Recording DMM-124, performed by the original cast 
Full score and parts on rental Complete Vocal Score $9.50 
(Publication in conjunction with ARROW MUSIC PRESS) 
Also available, by the same authors: 


THE MOTHER OF US ALL — Complete Vocal Score $10.00 
music Press, inc. ise w. 56 St.. N. Y. 
































THE LATEST EDITION OF THE 


WHITE WAY NEWS 


NO. 15 


This publication contains 
latest prices and description 
of all instruments now in pro- 
duction including several new 
models recently developed — 
Contains many articles of 
lasting interest written by 
some of America’s most 
prominent music educators. 









Send for your free copy today 
Education Dept. E 


The H. N. WHITE Co. 


Band and Orchestra Instruments 
5225 Superior Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 
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Avedis ZILDJIAN 
CYMBALS 


The World's Finest’ 
Since 1623! 


ban™ 


AZAR ia 


ZILDJIAN co. 


For over. 30 s the Zildjian family 
has been e in the craft of cym- 


bal makin s become a fine art 


with us. £ ymbal that bears the 
IMOUS II IAN trademark is 
rk of ‘ZILDJIANS 

hat is a closely 

e Zildjian family. 

nsist on Avedis 

e only cymbals 

e world by ZILD 


old process 


Free Booklet 
en fa | an Ob) ee) em 01-7. 
FOR BAND, BUGLE CORPS 
AND ORCHESTRA’”’ 
Write For Your Copy Today! 


Educational Department 


Avedis ZILDJIAN Co. 


39 Fayette St.. No. Quincy, Mass., U.S.A 


NEW AND DIFFERENT 
Piano Solos 


In photostatic manuscript 
by Arthur Olaf Andersen 
Prelude in F# Minor Gr. VI .75 


Moment Musical Gr. IV. 65 
Topsy-Turvey Gr. V_ .65 
Esther Waltz Gr. IV. .65 
Reverie Gr. III .50 
Contrasts Gr. V 65 
A Little Sentiment Gr. III .65 


Prelude in Bb Major Gr. HI .50 
Prelude in D Major Gr. IV .65 


Two Moods Gr. VI .65 
The Drum and Fife Gr. IV. .65 
A Discourse Ge Vil ad 


For Sale at Lyon and Healy, 

Clayton F. Summy, Gamble 

Hinged, Educational Music 
Bureau—Chicago 





NEW AND MODERN 
Piano Solos 


by Helen Somerville Andersen 


Early Morn Gr. HI .65 
High Noon Gr. IV .65 
Early Eve Gr. IV. .50 
Serenity Gr. II .65 
Valse Moderne Gr. V_ .65 
Chromatic Prelude Gr VI 375 
The Clowns Gr. IV. .65 
Circus Day GeV - 450 


ARIZONA MUSIC SHOP 
P.O. Box 4037, Tucson, Arizona 
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It has made no conces- 
sions to human frailty. Following 
Emerson’s dictum, we have hitched 
our wagon to a star, and never mind 
the bumps and bruises that result. 
This is not to say that our academic 
members are all geniuses or world- 
beaters. That is not our concern. But 
we do believe that those who success- 
fully take our tests are capable of 
becoming good or superior church 
musicians. What they do become is 
up to them. 

That makes it all the more impor- 
tant, then, that they have a thorough 
preparation which results in a sure 
technique in every field which the 
career touches, a background of his- 
torical, ecclesiastical, and esthetic 
culture to guide and illumine their 
performance, a mastery of materials 
which makes them ready for any- 
thing that may turn up, and a mar- 
gin besides which I have not time 
to particularize. Maybe after all I 
am a dreamer; but I like my dream, 
because I think highly of my _ pro- 
fession. And I fear I am a high-pres- 
sure salesman, when I get started on 
urging the young and ambitious 
to roll up their sleeves and pitch in 
and expose us “old fossils” as away 
behind the times. That way lies 
progress. 


were ready. 


All Things to All People 


So far we have concentrated our 
attention entirely upon the organ- 
playing section of the examinations, 
partly because for some time past the 
theory and paper work have received 
a good deal of attention, and because 
it seemed time to report some of the 
matters that the organ examiners had 
been discussing. Also because in a 
previous report (published in the 
February, 1947 Diapason) the paper 
work had been rather fully dealt 
with. For those who have not read 
that report, it will not be amiss to 
call attention to the fact that the 
same principles underlie this as un- 
derlie the organ work. Traditional- 
ly, organists as a class have been 
good musicians; many of them have 
been among the best. ‘The profession 
has taken pride in the high average 
of musicianship among its members. 
As the standards of musicianship 
have risen among the fraternity at 
large, organists have tried to main- 
tain their relatively high standing. 





Proudly 
introducing 


@ to you the RAH 


SELECTED 
CHORAL COLLECTION 


for Two-part voices 


Seventeen Choice SA choruses 
in ONE book!! Unique originals 
and arr. of the more unusual fav- 
orites! Ideal for large or small 
groups needing a varied music 
repertoire for glee clubs! Mel- 
odically interesting alto parts, 
also suitable for duet purposes. 
Seeing is believing Order 
a copy NOW — Price $1.00. 


wo (*® 
ow? For 
4¢ Christmas 
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TREBLE VOICES 


Christmas Alleluia—Elliott, 
PA ASIN eee ie ed .20 


Christmas Bells—Elliott, SA, SSA .20 
Lullaby (Christmas text) —Brahms, 


SAS OA ee rim weclicetieeti ir ax NZ 
Lullaby of the Christ Child— 

BANGS: SING POON = ccdscs ci covocsdscevate 15 

MIXED VOICES 
As Lately We Watched— 

BEE MPHOW ONIN: Sexsesecscdvccsatcesticchs cievke 15 
The First Noel—arr. Howorth........ .20 
Christmas Bells (SAB) Elliott ...... .20 
Lo, How a Rose E'er Blooming— 

SGT SAIN cacece hs Settevaicass<ye-Gerevectinece 10 
Sanctus—Bach-Luvaas ..........ceeceeee ANZ 
Sleep, Holy Babe—Dykes-Howorth .15 

OPERETTAS 
Red Candles—Farr-Wilson. ............ 1.00 
Scrooges Christmas— 

GPant-SCHAGtOl as sasessevacsvcersiesessase 1.00 
Susannas Christmas Auction— 

GSTANt-OCHAGION jaccrssevecsscessccvosecsess 1.00 
When Toys Come to Life— 

Grant-Schaeterr ............ssscssccoaseess 1.00 
Where Was Santa?— 

GSrantSCnaetey ascxscessinse-cesessssesveee 1.00 
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For “Tops” in School music, review RAH 
publications. Catalog sent upon request. 
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509 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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FZOpERN AMERICAN 
ausic -- BAND 


These works by America’s 
foremost composers repre- 
sent the true American 
music. Their popularity Is 
attested to by fine record- 

‘ Ings and repeatedly success- 
ful performances on radio 

and at concerts 






Ml, 
ROBBINS MODERN CONCERT SERIES 
For School Bands 
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DEEP PURPLE 


Composed by Peter De Rose 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


ON THE TRAIL 
From the “Grand Canyon Suite” 
Composed by Ferde Grofé 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARDI GRAS 
From the ‘Mississippi Suite” 
Composed by Ferde Grofé 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MANHATTAN SERENADE 


Composed by Louis Alter 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


PARK AVENUE FANTASY 


Composed by Malneck-Signorelli 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


STREET SCENE 


Composed by Alfred Newman 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


NOCTURNE 
From “Two American Sketches” 
Composed by Thomas Griselle 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARCH 
From ‘‘Two American Sketches” 
Composed by Thomas Griselle 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


SONG OF THE BAYOU © 


Composed by Rube Bloom 
Scored for band by Erik W. Leidzen 


MARCHE SYMPHONIQUE 


Composed and scored for band by 
Domenico Savino 


Full School Instrumentation 
Standard Band 
Symphonic Band . 
Exiva: PONE ...cs.0:s 
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Sales Agent for: Robbins Music Corporation 


Leo Feist, Inc. © Miller Music Corporation 
799 Seventh Avenue * New York 19, N. Y. 
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The organist, more than almost any- 
one else, has to deal with every type 
of musician (vocal and instrumen- 
tal), with composers, with chorus 
and orchestra and chamber musi- 
cians, and with a highly educated 
clergy as well. This means that the 
organist has had to be all things to 
all people. In the main he has shown 
up very well. The underlying prin- 
ciple of the Guild, that the well- 
equipped musician must be able to 
meet all kinds of situations promptly 
and well, holds in the theoretical 
realm too. No experienced church 
musician who has held an impor- 
tant position would challenge the re- 
quirements as far-fetched or unim- 
portant. We may differ with regard 
to specific items, but on the proposi- 
tion as a whole we stand united. The 
organist who is not a thoroughgoing 
theorist and a potential composer is 
not equipped to join forces in the re- 
ligious field with the clergyman who 
composes and delivers one or more 
sermons each week as well as such 
other public addresses, prepared or 
impromptu, as his office may require. 
I am not willing to concede that the 
organist is intellectually or cultur- 
ally the inferior of the clergyman 
with whom he serves (unless his rec- 
ord makes it impossible to deny the 
charge). But for that very reason it 
is urgent that the all-round musician- 
ship of the organist shall stand com- 
parison with the professional equip- 
ment of the clergyman. I believe 
that every organist feels as I do about 
this, so no more need be said on that 
score. 


Training No Guarantee 


Much the same things may be 
said about the preparation for the 
paper work as have been said about 
the preparation for the organ tests. 
On the whole, it lacks thoroughness 
and facility. Most of us have not 
written enough to do it well and 
readily. Again it needs to be repeat- 
ed that no kind of training can guar- 
antee that the trainee will turn out 
to be a “successful” composer, in the 
sense that the term is generally used. 
But no musician should lack the 
ability to compose with reasonable 
fluency, at least in the forms directly 
pertinent to his line of activity. 
Whether or not his compositions 
bring him even limited fame and 
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AMERICAN 
GRANDEUR 
OVERTURE 


By EARL D. IRONS 
New — For Band 


A Fine Overture 
For Class B and C Bands 


Full Band, 6.00; Sym. Band, 8.00 
Band Parts, Ea. 35c: Cond. Score, 1.00 


Other NEW Releases 
FOR BAND 
THE CONSTELLATION 
Concert March 
By GLENN HALLEY 


Full Band, 2.00; Sym. Band, 3.50 
Parts, Ea. 20c: Cond. Score, 40c 


THE MARCHING SYMPHONY 
March 
By DICK FEASEL 
Full Band, 1.00: Parts, Ea. 15c 


NEW INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 


VALSE ELEGANTE.......A. Louis Scarmolin 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc..... .75 


STARS... ncccnrenrtenenrnnenedig. H. Schaefer 
Solo for Cornet with Piano Acc... .75 
Duet for Cornets with Piano Acc. 1.00 
Trio for Cornets with Piano Acc. 1.25 


SPRING IN THE FOREST 
Aug. H. Schaefer 
Solo for Horn in F or Eb; English 
Horn; Alto Clarinet; Baritone Sax. 
with Piano Acc.; any Solo part 
with Piano 





fo) id |) A. Louis Scarmolin 
Solo for Bb Clarinet with Piano 
Acc. .60 





NESTING TIME—Concert Polka 


Sydney R. Griffith 
Solo for Db Piccolo or Flute with 











Piano Acc. 758 

Solo for C Piccolo or Flute with 

Piano Acc. 75 
KING OF THE DEEDP..................... Al. Moquin 

po for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with Piano 

ce. 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
with Piano Acc .60 





SAILING THE MIGHTY DEEP..Al. Moquin 
— for Tuba (Eb-BBb) with Piano 
cc. 
Solo for Baritone — or — 
with Piano Acc. .. 








SOUSAPHONIUM............... 1. Moquin 
Solo for Tuba (Eb- BBb) por Piano 
Acc. .60 
Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
OU PNG TRG aisccapctccccestcncccttn .60 


SCENE AT THE BROOK—From the 
PASTORALE SYMPHONY No. 6 by 
Beethoven—Arr. by Louis A. Hahn 
QUARTET for Flute, Oboe, Bb 
Clarinet, Bassoon or Bass Clarinet 
—with Score, Complete. ceccdcceme 2.00 

THEME AND VARIATIONS — From 
Emperor String Quartet by Haydn 
—Arr. by Louis A. Hahn 
QUARTET for Flute, Bb Clarinet, 
Bassoon or Bass Clarinet—with 
SOO, COMMONS asia testis —e 


Published by 


FILLMORE fous: 


528 Elm Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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fortune is in the lap of the gods. The 
disciplines that bring about a mas- 
tery of the processes of composition 
are such that anyone with a fair mu- 
sical background can master them. 
What the product will be must de- 
pend upon the time, the place, the 
occasion, and the ingenuity and in- 
spiration of the composer. I feel sure 
that the average organist can, if he 
knows how (and it is his business to 
learn how), write or improvise up 
to the level of the sermons and other 
utterances of the average clergyman 
(and I mean no disparagement of 
the clergy’s product). If the organ- 
ist does that much he has gone a 
good deal farther than is now gener- 
ally the case. 

I shall not take time to discuss the 
Choir Master examination because it 
is recent in origin and, having very 
lately been revised, is fairly fresh in 
our minds. The Examination Com- 
mittee believes so thoroughly in the 
value of that examination and the 
Choir Master certificate that it is 
constantly on the alert to make this, 
the baby of the family, grow up into 
a great big boy. 

I wonder how much attention has 
been paid to the general reading 
that is supposed to go along with 
the purely musical preparation for 
the examinations. The organist is 
traditionally a 
scholarship stand the test of the 
times? Do we know our musical his- 
tory, our esthetics, our ecclesiastical 
backgrounds, to name only a few of 
the important headings? Can we in- 
telligently discuss with our clergy- 
man-coadjutors all matters pertain- 
ing to worship? I can answer aflirma- 
tively for many organists of my ac- 
quaintance, and I hope my faith in 
the oncoming generations may not 
be misplaced. The Examination 
Committee has listed a few books as 
guides for candidates. The list has 
been necessarily curtailed by war- 
time shortages which will last for 
some time to come. These books are 
not required readings; a reasonable 
substitute will cover the ground. 
Nor do we mean that the books list- 
ed will cover the whole ground. The 
organist should be a reader and a 
student as long as he lives. These 
books will only serve to whet his ap- 
petite. They are so selected that they 
may help him to pass his tests, but I 
make no promises about what he 
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may need the minute he enters upon 
his first position. The organist needs 
to keep abreast of the moving pro- 
cession which is life. Otherwise he 
will surely slip backward to the rear 
rank, or even drop out of the pro- 
cession entirely. 

The Guild makes no concessions 
to the spirit of “getting by,” of “‘loaf- 
ing on the job,” of complacency. 
The hymn writer of bygone days 
who says, 

Must 
On flow’ry beds of ease? 
No, I must fight to win the prize 


I be carried to the skies 


tells the story in a few words. Faint 
hearts and dilletanti have no place 
in the ranks of church musicians. 
Ours is a high calling and demands 
sterner stuff. But to the workman 
who is worthy of his hire, the spir- 
itual compensation is worth all the 
effort. 





THOMPSON 


(Continued from page 29) 


group—orchestras which pay living 
wages to all of the playing personnel 
for at least a portion of the year. 
The term “community symphony” 
will be used to refer to those orches- 
tras described in the second and 


third groups—orchestras which = in- 
clude a combination of full-time pro- 
fessional musicians and other play- 
ers, as well as those orchestras com- 
posed of players receiving small or 
no orchestra payments. The players’ 
interest in these community orches- 


tras usually springs from their own 
desire to play and their interest in 
the development of music in their 
own communities. The goal of the 
community symphony is twofold: to 
play great music on as high a pro- 
fessional level as possible and to as- 
sist the community in becoming 
mature. 

The community symphony 
certain inherent limitations that 
must be understood. At the same 
time it possesses great riches that 
must be recognized, appreciated, and 
nurtured. Its endless problems of or- 
ganization, financing, personnel, pro- 
motion, and management must be 
met in terms of its own characteris- 
tics, needs, and resources. 

Many communities and _ persons 
contemplating starting a community 
symphony have asked, “How do you 


has 


start?” We believe the best answer 
is, “Just begin, now!” Index and en- 
list the services of the musicians in 
the area, find a conductor, start prac- 
ticing regularly, plan to present a 
concert at a definite time and work 
up to it. 

The next question usually 1S: 
“How do you go on from there?” 
Here are some suggestions: 

1. Give widespread and continu- 
ous publicity to the symphony or- 
chestra. 

2. Develop a lay organization to 
back up the playing group. 

3. Make use of all services and tal- 
ents of any kind that are offered to 
the organization. 

4. Interest as many people as pos- 
sible in working for and with the 
symphony orchestra. 

5. Assume the responsibilities of 
cultural leadership that are soon 
thrust upon a symphony organiza- 
tion. 

6. Be alert in constantly develop- 
ing new plans and new ways in 
which the symphony orchestra can 
meet the cultural needs of the com- 
munity. 

7. Carefully plan and diligently 
carry out the sales or membership 
campaign. 

8. Find someone to act as orches- 
tra manager who can integrate all 
the various orchestra groups and 
plans into a smoothly moving unit 
and who, at the same time, can keep 
everyone happy and interested in the 
work. 

g. Organize the clerical and detail 
work carefully. 

10. As quickly as possible estab- 
lish a headquarters which is easily 
accessible. 

11. Make wise and far-seeing fi- 
nancial plans. Though the orchestra 
needs visions for the future, its ex- 
penditures must be firmly held to 
what is actually possible in the 
present. 


By using these procedures, a com- 
munity symphony orchestra can es- 
tablish a position of leadership in 
its city’s cultural life, Articles in sub- 
sequent issues of The Music Journal 
amplify the details of these pro- 
cedures and are presented in the sin- 
cere hope that they may lead to the 
establishment and further develop- 
ment of other community symphony 
orchestras throughout the land. 
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